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AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF 


ACADEMIC DEANS 


Purpose: 


The meetings of this Conference are intended to provide 
opportunity for academic deans of liberal arts college to 
meet together, to share their experiences, to exchange 
views, and to discuss problems with which the office of 


the dean is chiefly concerned, 


Eligibility for Membership: 


All academic deans who are administratively responsible 
for liberal arts curricuia of institutions which are members 


of the Association of American Colleges are eligible to 


become members and are invited to do so, However, the 
general meetings of the Conference are open to anyone who 


wisnes to attend, 
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PUBLIC POLICY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 


William Benton 
Chairman and Publisher 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Your Conference of American Academic Deans has assigned me the subject 
of ''Liberal Arts and Public Policy." At first glance, this seemed to me safe 
and almost too sound even though for me to come to Kansas City to commend 
the liberal arts to leaders of higher education in America seemed like calling 
upon the Daughters of the American Revolution to cherish the flag. 


But perhaps there is the same need to separate substance from symbol, And 
some among you must have felt that it was not out of place for me, as a publish- 
er and an erstwhile politician, to reassure you educational leaders that our 
national survival, and the survival of free society, depend on how wisely and 
how well we Americans cultivate the liberal arts. 


Surely nobody, I thought at first -- nobody opposes the liberal arts -- not even 
those last-ditch followers of Joe McCarthy whose hackles rise at the very 
sound of the word "liberal.'' Nobody, but nobody -- I decided upon further 
reflection -- nobody except students, parents, citizens, and most Ph, D's! I 
decided in my further reflection that even deans are citizens - and that if they 
are to relate the liberal arts to public policy, it's time they became politicians 
outside of academic halls as well as within, To reassure you onthe role I am 
now proposing to you, I remind you of President Woodrow Wilson's famous 
ukase from the White House. He announced, ‘Washington is pie after Prince- 


ton," 


Thus, I begin by suggesting that America needs a Political Action Committee of 
the Conference of Academic Deans, Let me now assign its first responsibility: 
to promote the liberal arts. 


Here today I shall not try to spell out the curriculum best designed to achieve 
liberal education. However, speaking from personal experience, which some- 
one once remarked is the only experience he ever had, I'll admit that I wish I 
had continued my Latin after five years until I had learned to rad it easily as 
do many of my British contemporaries. I have just finished Anthony Trollope's 
illuminating autobiography. Seemingly his only education, and largely self- 
education, was fluency in the Latin language. 


I publicly here admit that I was distressed when Deerfield, to which I am other- 
wise devoted, permitted my oldest son to drop Latin after two years - and then 
improved on this by giving but one year to my youngest. One or two years of 
Latin seem to me unsound on the face of them, Should Latin not be studied for 
five or ten years, or not at all? Doesn't this apply to other languages as well? 


At Yale, I became a victim of somebody's zeal for vocational preparation. 
During and right after World War I, two young men were selected each year 
as sophomores in each of 25 universities. These 50 boys spent their next two 
summers working for the National City Bank of New York, Out of 100 ill-ad- 
vised applicants for Yaie's alloted two, I was unhappily chosen, After gradu- 
ation, we were destined for the bank's expanding overseas branches, Mean- 
while, we had to take college courses suited to the bank's training plan, 
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This gilt-edged chance to see The World - I now suggest that the edges were 
merely gold-plated - caused me to take accounting, banking and other illiberal 
courses, and to waste irrevlaceable time acquiring information any earnest 
apprentice can get with reasonable diligence in his first year or two out of 
college. I am now belatedly happy to report that upon graduation my fellow 
trainee from Yale and I both escaped from the bank, His name was Joyce, and 
he learned the crafts of law and shoe-making. Another fellow trainee was 
Fredric March and he also learned another trade unrelated to the pap courses 


on which we had been fed, 


A commercial and industrial society can always count on getting its quota of 
bankers and merchants and advertising experts, Their incentives and training 
stem from the normal workings of the job market, But we shall never have 
enough men and women trained in the liberal arts, men who strive to think 
clearly and independently and who have acquired habits of mind which make 


them flexible and resourceful, 


I commend to you the editorial in the first 1959 issue of Life headed ''=xcel- 
lence: A Model for Any Year,"' This quotes "'the distinguished scientist - 
administrator - educator'', Vannevar Bush, Dr. Bush has proposed a new 
model of excellence for our society, He calls it "the gentleman of culture," 
And true culture, as he defines it, ''consists of a broad grasp of the world in 
which we live and of the people who inhabit it,'' The gentleman of culture, 
says Dr. Bush, "is a man who aspires to wisdom -- a member of that group 
upon which the continuance and further development of our free way of life 
intimately depends,"' I like that adverb "intimately, "' 


I have long believed that the liberal arts not only produce gentlemen of culture 


but also are the best education for businessmen, I do not deny that our lead- 
ing schools of business help prepare many for a successful career as big 
corporation executives. If General Electric and DuPont like these graduates, 
I shan't complain too much, But for my own smaller businesses, ard in the 
last twenty years I have controlled four for which hundreds of young men have 
been employed as potential executives, I seek those who have excelled in the 


liberal arts, 


To train my oldest son for business, I encouraged him in his decision to take 
Yale's Directed Studies Program which permits no electives in Freshman and 
Sophomore years and is Yale's toughest and most competitive undergraduate 
program, Only forty boys were admitted and a high percentage were high 
school valedictorians already scheduling themselves for scholarship or the 
professions; indeed, there were only two private school graduates among the 
forty, I am now encouraging my youngest son to do the same when he enters 
Yale next fall, The only professor to whom I've introduced him for a talk 
about his future is the head of the Classics Department at Princeton, 


The elder went on probation in Freshman year but he ended on the Dean's list 

as a Senior, And now, after five promising and indeed brilliant young years 

in business - instead of applying to the Harvard Business School for its 
Executives' Course - he is teaching the fifth grade in the Evanston Public 
Schools in Illinois and next year will teach the eighth. He isn't planning to be 
ateacher, He is teaching for two years better to prepare himself for a business 
role as an executive of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, He feels he has more 
to learn as a teacher about making and selling classroom films - and at a 





profit - than he can learn in any business school, I and all my associates 

at the Britannica and Britannica Films agree. Incidentally, a strange and sad 
commentary on our educational system is that Northwestern University re- 
fused him admission for his Master's Degree because he hadn't taken the 
requisite vocational courses in so-called education at Yale; and this in spite 
of the fact he's been working in education for five years at Britannica Films, 
has visited every state in the Union, has reviewed every one of the 14, 000 
school systems of the country, and is thus probably one of our country's best 
informed young men on what's going on in public education, Now please pon- 
der this: After a complete review of his background in education and business, 
he was told, "Mr. Benton, you have everything we require in substance but 
it's not a matter of record," 


(I, of course, know of the historical background which accaunts for such rules, 
My mother at age 13 was teaching in a one-room school in rural Iowa with 
boys of 16 as pupils, coming in for the three winter months. And at 25, with 
only one year of college, she was the first woman county superintendent of 
schools in the history of the state of Minnesota, Yes, the standards had to be 
raised and the rules developed to protect the teachers from the politicians, 
But today the problem has changed. In today's world, is it not ridiculous to 
prohibit a valedictorian of his class at Yale, who has majored in physics to 
teach in the Hartford high schools? One great problem facing this Conference 
is how to tear asunder those restrictive rules with which education is encumber- 
ed and retarded: those rules which should be reviewed and rewritten in light 
of the historical perspective of the world of 1959.) 


The daily routine of the business leader calls for continuous decisions in- 
volving judgment and risk-taking. I am not now talking about the committees 
or the bureaucracies of the banks and big business, I am talking of the real 
leader, the man who is a builder even though he is young and his business is 
small, the man who lives up to that old definition of an executive as a man who 
makes decisions, I am describing the man destined to hire the accountants 
and personnel managers trained by our business schools, but who himself has 
never aspired to be one, At his best, my business leader requires a high level 
of skill in communication. Yes, the ability to write well and speak well is 

the most important vocational asset of all, It is indeed so important that if 
possessed by an accountant or personnel manager, there's a strong likelihood 
that he is shortly to be promoted into another post and profession, 


The needed skills of my businessman are best developed in school and in 
college by the study of the liberal arts - and by continuous application to them 
thereafter, (The "'thereafter'' is a plug for Britannica's "Great Books of the 
Western World, ") 


More important, of course, than the training of business leaders is the train- 
ing of men to be free, The liberal arts have always embraced the education 
appropriate to free men, If all men are to be free, contends Robert Hutchins, 
Editor of Britannica's ''Great Books, '' then all men must have this education, 
Cardinal Newman's ideal of liberal education, you will recall, was directed to 
self-discipline: to education "which gives a man aclear, conscious view of 

his own opinions and judgments, truth in developing them, and eloquence in 
expressing them, and a force in urging them. '' Cardinal Newman would have 
liked my speech two years ago to the annual conference of the National Catholic 
Education Association, Init, I said that the trouble with Catholic education in 





this country was that it was not ''Catholic'"’ enough; it had too readily absorbed 
the faults of athleticism and vocationalism with which it found itself sur- 
rounded, 


Clarity of thought and the capacity for fast clear thinking will become ever 
more important in the world of the future. We Americans - indeed all 
members of the human race - face an ever-accelerating pace of social change - 
a pace forced ever faster by science and technology. As lutnik now jeeringly 
reminds us, the plateaus for social adjustment will get ever shorter. This 

is indeed an exciting outlook, It is also a most alarming one; and this I believe 
to be one of the understatements of your Conference. 


In the dizzy world I1 foresee, freedom will be in constant jeopardy and wisdom 
must be developed as a constant counterweight. Originality and resourceful- 
ness will become much more important than knowledge of techniques, George 
Lyman Kittredge, the Shakespearean scholar under whom I did not have the 
privilege of studying, used to say that the science of one age becomes the 
superstition of the next. Every new break-through into the cosmos, or down 
into the living cell and the atom, can make a whole syllabus of techniques 


obsolete. 


Because of my estimate of the future, I have spent a great deal of energy in 
recent years onthe effort to awaken more and more Americans to our urgent 
educational needs. If we do not shortly arrest and reverse the erosion of 
our potential educational resources, we recklessly risk losing out to the vast 
technocratic new Sparta of the communist world, Far from abandoning the 
liberal arts, we must re-emphasize their high importance as the core of the 


curriculum. The materialist and the technological cast of Soviet higher 
education can prove to be the Achilles heel of the communist system. 


Fortunately, and I am proud of our country for this, our national reaction to 
the beeps of the sputnik was not simply to call for more missiles, more 
engineers and more rocketeers, Sputnik launched a nation-wide scrutiny of 
the American educational fabric. In recent years, discussion of the liberal 
arts has too often consisted of protracted lamentation. I am suggesting today 
-- if you haven't yet caught my point! -- that it's time for a change and that 
their cause should now be linked to the immense mission of the survival of 
free society. 


Let me contrast for a moment the aims of the Soviet educational system with 
what our own system purports to do. For a defining text, I am indebted to 
Dean John S, Diekhoff of Cleveland College. In his essay on the intriguing 
question of ''What ZXducates the Faculty?, '' Dean Diekhoff writes: ''The 
college graduate should have competence in the basic intellectual skills of 
reading, writing, listening, speaking and calculation," 


In the task of inculcating such basic intellectual skills I believe the Soviet ten- 
year school is now doing a better job than our twelve-year elementary and 
high school, A great deal of attention has been given to the fact that 40% of 
the curriculum of the Soviet ten-year school consists of science and mathe- 
matics, But as President Griswold pointed out to the Yale Conference a year 
ago, this has obscured the fact that some 60% goes largely to the humanities, 
True, the Soviet student at age 17 will have taken ten years of mathematics, 
four or five years of physics and chemistry, etc. ; but he will also have studied 





Russian language and literature for ten years, a foreign language for six years, 
etc. 


Dean Diekhoff adds further, ''The college graduate should be able to evaluate 
evidence and come to reasonable conclusions, '' Now here we may have the 
chief difference between Soviet and American educational goals. The U.S.S.R. 
distorts the evidence in social and political fields, It wants from the students 
no conclusions which violate the communist dogma, For our part in the 

United States, our failure to live up to our professed goal is our widest gulf 
between script and performance. 


I see little hope that two additional years of junior college, conducted by 
present standards in America, will enable us to equal Russia in inculcating 
the basic skills. Our hope must be that our students will begin to match the 
Soviet students in rigor and hard work. Today, to qualify for state aid, towns 
in my state of Connecticut must merely agree to give at least four hours of 
instruction 180 days a year, With such leniency, how long will it take us to 
catch up with the Russians whose children go to school six days a week and ten 


months a year? 


Anyone watching the Soviet school boy in his military looking uniform, stag- 
gering home late of an afternoon with a load of books, knows that Soviet teachers 
exact hard work. Moreover, they also hold up enticing temptations to the 
ambitious scholar. Soviet professors, scientists and academicians are the 
honored Soviet leaders with privileges such as we accord our corporation 
presidents, 


Nearly all Soviet students are on scholarships, with pay incentives for good 


marks, All are classified and sifted by the planned man-power needs, All are 
specialists-in-training. At the institutes, they study their specialties through 
approved texts under curricula largely prescribed by the Ministries of Minim 
and Metallurgy, of Agriculture, of Health, and so on, which they will later 
serve. They are at the complete disposai of the government for three years 
after graduation -- and they don't complain about it any more than do the gradu- 
ates from our Service Academies, They enjoy no electives, except the choice 
of a foreign language, until post-graduate work. The revealedtruths d politi- 
cal life are enshrined in the Marxist-Leninist archive as sacred writ. (To the 
extent we in America maintain under-graduate colleges of business, journal- 
ism, teaching and other premature trade schools, we court the same danger 

of narrowness.) 


By contrast, a liberal arts background, as conceived by the West, can prevent 
the wearing of blinders, Perhaps, more importantly, it can make public 
policy everybody's business, Further, it opens the opportunity for education 
as a life-time opportunity. 


It may surprise some of you to know that there is far more adult education in 
the U.S.S,R. thanhere, Ballet, opera, museurns and bookshops are crowded, 
Libraries and evening courses are jammed. When I visited the Leningrad 
library at 11:30 one morning, every seat in the vast science room was filled, 
When I asked the librarian whether the readers were students, he replied, 

"Oh, no, the University has its own library; these are workers from the night 
shifts; we keep the library open all night for the day workers.'' Here you have 
ina capsule a prescription of how to get along in Soviet society today, 
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A billion books a year are printed in the U,S,S.R., with more than four times 
as many titles as inthe U.S, But Dostoievsky has been frowned upon, Plato 
is proscribed, unavailable. (Here in America his writings ossify on required 


reading lists. ) 


Can we perhaps agree that whether we look at conditions in Moscow or Kansas 
City, we see both mis-education and good education? We Americans, of course, 


have greatly superior goals, 
In the U.S. S.R., the State is the end, and the manis the means, 


In the U, S,, the end of education is the development of the individual in his 
highest powers, 


A question before us today is how public policy in 1959 and thereafter can better 
encourage our educational system towards this great end, 


The first requirement seems to me to be greater public understanding of what 
the liberal arts are, and why their cultivation is crucial, The Life editorial 
is an example of what's needed, This requirement is a tough one, and I pass 
it and its implernentation back to your Action Committee. It is indeed a sub- 
ject for another speech (or even a Ph, D, thesis!), 


ste fe ste ate ste sfe sfc afc she ste fe se ste kk ate ste ak af 


The second requirement is leadership, And where can we turn for this? At 
the Cleveland Conference a month ago, I informally proposed a National Com- 
mission on Education, Today I formally propose it to your Conference. Your 
sponsorship might bring it into being. I would like to see such a commission 
adequately financed over a ten-year period and charged with the responsibility 
for issuing annual reports and other papers on the state of American education, 
with most particular emphasis on the curriculum and methods of instruction, 


Theodore Yntema, Financial Vice President of the Ford Motor Company, 
analyzed long-range national economic problems for the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development at its annual meeting in Washington last November. In his 
section on education, he concluded, ''Perhaps we need even more than a 
Committee for Economic Development, a Committee for Educational Develop- 


ment, " 


Ralph Tyier, perhaps America's leading educational authority, says it takes 
59 years for 50% of educators to take up a new idea which is manifestly good. 
In today's accelerated world, we have no 50 years. We must invent new social 
devices to help oust the sloth and the prevailing prejudice and ignorance, 


For example, if physics should widely be taught in the high schools, might not 
it help get it done if a top national body says so, and not merely a group of 
physicists? If elementary physics can be taught by motion pictures, as the 
Harvey White series of 162 films demonstrates that it can, let us have enough 
leadership so that these films will be bought widely by the 28, 000 high schools 
inthe U.S, (Two years after their production on a Ford Foundation Grant, less 
than one hundred sets have been sold.) 


I'll give you another example also at the leval of the high school curriculum. 
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My advance copy of Admiral Rickover's forthcoming book, "Education and 
Freedom, "' suggests that my proposed National Commission on Education shauld 
consider requiring mathematics for all students through secondary school, 
Herbert Hoover has proposed this, and his distinguished Republican leadership 
does not prevent my non-partisan agreement, He is not speaking of "business 
mathematics" either. Now 1 ask you: What kind of mathematics is "business 
mathematics?" Isn't it something for those who want to avoid algebra? Pro- 
fessor Rabi points out that if a high school student drops his mathematics, he 
forecloses his chance at science or medicine later on, Boys and girls of any 
reasonable intellectual aptitude, of 14 or 15, should not be permitted such a 


choice, 


Now here's a third example and I am deliberately sticking to the high school 
curriculum, 


English is apparently now required nearly everywhere, right through high 
school. But it is sad to see what passes for English; so-called commercial 
English, instructing the young in forms of business correspondence which 
remind me of the stilted, archaic communications still used in many Depart- 
ments of Commerce. In most commercial English courses, aren't we 
teaching our trade school students the equivalent of outworn heraldry? 


Further, isn't Dr. Conant right that college entrance requirements of two 
years of a foreign language are silly? Of what use is two years study of a 
foreign language? Four should be the minimum goal. Now here is an example 
that helps show the responsibility of the Committees of Admission of our 
Colleges and universities, The faults in the high school curriculum can only 
partly be laid at the door of the high schools. 


Do the foregoing examples perhaps illustrate that the liberal arts have been 
degraded and indeed prostituted in our high schools? And may not this help 
explain why they've been pushed aside? 


To report on such questions and others, such as th problems of teacher pro- 
curement and school construction, but most importantly to help force the 
world of education to a continuous review of the curriculum -- I make my 
suggestion of a National Commission to conduct studies and issue reports for 
our citizens, their school boards and taxing authorities, If you don't like my 
idea, give me another, I'm broadminded. I'll accept anything that promises 
the agressive attack on the problem of education which is imperative and I 
warn you of this: If educational leadership is not forthcoming, we shall have 
political leadership whether we like it or not, 


Complain, if you will, and at least five august educational associations did, of 
the innovations introduced by the University of Chicago in 1931 to advance the 
liberal arts in the first two college years, The University succeeded, while 

I was a vice president on the Midway and in the late thirties, in focusing the 
spotlight away from form and fetishes and upon the essentials of what a curri- 
culum should seek to do. Ideas which had been floating around the academic 
firmament for years were studied, and their sound liberal arts values applied. 
Decisions were made, Very few are being made now. 


In this hasty discussion of the need for educational leadership, for my examples 
I have largely stuck to the high school curriculum because this seems to me the 
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single most important educational subject now before us, calling for the in- 
terest not only of educators but of public and political leaders as well. 


Now, the third need is money, The taxing systems of states and local commun- 
ities are wholly inadequate to meet the challenge we are facing. 


Last month President Eisenhower said that one or two years of junior college 
after high school might be desirable. He thought local communities should 
take responsibility to provide these years, The Federal Government, he 
thought, should stay as far away from education as possible. 


My proposed Commission ought to tell the President why he is wrong -- or 
right -- about keeping the Federal Government thus aloof from education, The 
reasons should be made plain to him and to the country, I happen to believe 
that greatly increased federal support for education is necessary and inevitable 
-- and that it can be constructively administered without clamping on federal 
control, I do not share the widespread fears of our press, many politicians, 
and even many of our teachers -- that their own government is a creeping, 
crawling or galloping monster which will do us in, 


The Rockefeller Brothers' report on education, published last year, reveals 
how education centrally affects the American economy and way af life. This 
report dramatizes how the costs of our urgent educational needs cannot be 
financed by the general property tax or other revenues available to our states 
and municipalities, I doubt whether the chairman of the brothers' fund, Mr, 
Nelson Rockefeller, will change his mind now that he is Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, I suspect that he will join most of the world of education in 
welcoming the Defense Education Act of 1958, even with its imperfections such 
as its failure to provide for the modest program of federal scholarships strick- 
en from the bill at the last minute, 


Looking to the new Congress, it seems to me that the next great step is the 
creation of federal scholarships. In April of 1956, speaking to the National 
Association of Higher Education at its annual banquet, I was the first to propose 
the awarding each year of 100,000 four-year federal scholarships -- designed 
for those bright and talented youngsters who don't go to college because they 
can't afford it. And I hasten to add that there should be no stress in any such 
scholarship program which minimizes the liberal arts, Each scholarship 
should be accompanied by a substantial cost-of-education bonus to the institu- 
tion of the scholar's choice. Our colleges and universities must expand, and 
this is one legitimate way for the federal government to help them get students 
of high quality and to help finance themselves to care for them, 


The current controversy between the merits of scholarships versus loans 

seems to me beside the point, Both are needed, though one of my friends 
points out that the Education Act sets the stage for a boy-meets-girl romance 

in spring of Senior year, They can marry, joining their total of $10,000 in debt, 
with payments to begin right after commencement. 


The thesis that a college education adds $250, 000 in life-time earnings is a 


mirage, It isn't true and the promise doesn't make the student want to borrow. 
The needy and gifted young people with the determination and energy to get into 
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and through college would be likely to get the better jobs and to go ahead in 
them, whether or not they spend four years near cloisters and ivy. 


Like the students who are loathe to run into debt, many educators don't like 
loans, They know that som present loan funds go begging. Harvard and MIT 
are finding that a combination of scholarship aid, job earnings and loans is 
necessary for many promising students, 


As I conclude, I urge upon this Conference of Deans the search for new devices 
to accelerate the reform and development of our education system, And may 

I further suggest that one weakness of our colleges, along with the balance of 
our educational system, is the absence of informed, systematic, outside 
criticism? Who is helping the college bridge the tremendous gap between what 
it does and what it says it does? Who is helping with criticism so that it has a 
better chance to do what it wants to do? Perhaps some of you have shared my 
chance to read an advance copy of Beardsley Ruml's provocative and important 
forthcoming report on the liberal arts college, sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion, I happen to think that the Ford Foundation -- or some Foundation or 
public body -- will have to do much to implement this report if Mr, Ruml's 
hopes are to be realized, This comment may persuade some of you that I 
spent too long on Chicago's Midway. But may it not stem from the fact 1 am 
mindful of Ralph Tyler's admonition? 


In our new technological world, may not the potential for improving teaching in 
the liberal arts college be even more stirring than it is in the secondary 
schools? The instruments now available for transmitting color, sound and 
motion are scarcely being exercised, They can bring to our colleges the 
contents of the Louvre, the British Museum, the National Gallery, the Library 
of Congress, They can expand your institutional resources to include those 

of Brook Haven, Woods Hole, Mt, Palomar and the Institute for Advanced 
Study. A college should be able to switch on at will performances of Shakes- 
peare, Sophocles and the entire operatic repertoire, 


A most urgent national need is to bring our educational system as a whole into 
the 20th Century mainstream of the liberal arts tradition down through the 
ages, For the long pull, this is our only true national defense, 


The most resourceful planning in the Pentagon cannot possibly forecast the 
kind of defense this country will require when today's kindergartners come of 
age, Walter Millis' fine study of military history cites the French Marshal 
Leboeuf, That worthy was "ready to the last gaiter-button" in 1870, He re- 
mains the melancholy monument to perfect preparedness, It was the Great 
Gerrnan General Staff, which by 1914 had created a military machine capable 
of meeting every eventuality, that brought down upon their country the total 
disaster they had failed to foresee, 


We must continue to prepare men and women to discharge exacting specialized 
requirements, But first they must learn to understand the nature of their 
civilization, This, we hope, will teach them to think about democracy and how 
to improve it and how best to defend it from its enemies. The liberal arts 
today should hold up to the whole nation the image of greatness, 


We have no illusions that we shall produce a new Pericles, a Ben Franklin or 
an Einstein by curriculum design, 





But by seeing to it that America's educational needs are understood and ret, 
we may confidently hope that our children will be equal to tests which none of 
us today are likely to imagine. 
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INDUSTRY AND LIBERAL ARTS 


Stuart T, Saunders 
President 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


To speak to this distinguished conference of academic deans is an awesone 
occasion for me, The trembling respect which I had for deans in my own 
academic days still hangs on. Nevertheless, I must admit that I am delighted 
to be here. In fact, I have looked forward to coming, because this is the first 
time that I have had the honor of speaking to more than one college dean at a 
time, and I propose to make the most of my opportunity, 


As academic deans, you are interested in the maintenance of standards and 
curricula which will enable students to lay intellectual foundations upon which 
to build in the future, As one who expects to spend his life in industry, I am 
interested in the role o& education in preparing men and women for leadership 
in the growing and changing business world, I propose, therefore, to talk to 
you today about industry and the liberal arts, and particularly business' depen- 
dence upon the liberally educated mind, 


In considering the relationship between business and education, I should like 

to attempt generally to put American industry in perspective, But I am sure 
you realize that the price of perspective is that some things appear out of shape, 
Nevertheless, let me begin with a few sketches, 


The industrial Revolution in England was heralded by the invention of the 
flying shuttle by John Kay, the spinning jenny by James Hargreaves, the spin- 
ning frame by Richard Arkwright and by James Watt's steam engine, Kay and 
Hargreaves were simple weavers with a mechanical turn of mind, Arkwright 
had been apprenticed as a boy as a barber and a wigmaker and was barely 
literate, Only Watts had any semblance of a formal education, 


By contrast, the DuPont Company spent 12 years' time and $27 million in 
research and development to get nylon into production, Before RCA sold its 
first television set, it put $50 million into research and development, Last 
year, Bell Telephone Laboratories alone spent $180 million on research, It 
had 10, 800 employees, one third of whom were professional scientists and 
engineers, one third were technical aides and one third provided clerical and 
other supporting services. Among the Ph. D,'s on its staff were mathemati- 
cians, physicists, chemists, engineers and psychologists, The day of indus- 
try's dependence upon tinkering inventors has passed into limbo, 


The industrial giants who strode the American scene at the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century were largely self-made men, John D, Rockefeller started 
as a bookkeeper, Andrew Carnegie as a bobbin boy in a cotton factory, and 
James J, Hill as a clerk, Many of the other great entrepreneurs of this era 
began their climb to success and fortune from equally insignificant positions, 
But regardless of initial circumstances, once at the top these men had one 
thing in common: they were the undisputed masters of the business concerns 
they had created, 


What was needed for success was not so much a formal education, or indeed 
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any education at all, but what William James called a “pungent sense of 
reality, '' and being in the right place at the right time with a fair degree of 
shrewdness, The industrial leader took great risks, but he was not troubled 
by big government, big unions and pervasive regulations and restrictions, 
His business belonged to his length and shadow. 


By the early 1930's, however, the day of the old-fashioned businessman with 
little formal education was well on its way out. At that time, only about 20% 
of the people who entered the labor market had finished high school and fewer 
than 5% had ever been to college, But a study of over 7,900 American 
"business leaders" published in 1932 revealed that about 45% of the men in 
high business positions were college trained. 


Since that time the trend toward businessmen with collegiate training has 
accelerated rapidly. A recent survey of some 33,000 men in executive posi- 
tions revealed that 88% had attended college. Of those now entering the labor 
market, almost one third have been to college. It has been predicted that by 
1975, 55% or more of the young men and women first looking for jobs will have 
had college training and the great majority of them will have finished four years. 


Clearly, the self-sufficient tycoon and uncomplicated world in which he opera- 
ted are things of the past. We are now living in what has been described as 

the "Age of the Manager." It is an era of bigness: big government, big 
business, and big labor. Big government has brought with it manifold problems 
and at the same time has ushered in an economic and social revolution. Itis 
not my purpose here to analyze or even to catalog the changes which big govern- 
ment has produced, but many of them have been swept in on the tides of taxation. 


Taxes have had a leveling influence, No industrialist can hope to have a post- 
tax income, even in present day dollars, remotely approaching Andrew 
Carnegie's income of $23 million in 1900, But the average worker's share of 

the national income has risen substantially. Pay was once the prime motivation _ 
for work, While itis still important, its role has undergone a relative declir, 
Business has had to find other types of motivation for workers, such as job 
prestige and a shorter work week, 


Big labor has brought with it immense problems of human relations and 
communications, No longer do employees belong to the industrial leader's 
length and shadow. The shadow has become substance and a force to be reckon- 


ed with, 


For decades after the dawn of the Industrial Revolution, workers were hard put 
to obtain the bare necessities of life, let alone the comforts that are so common- 
place in mid-twentieth century America, Adam Smith and David Ricardo pro- 
pounded the economic thesis that the income of the masses of people could not 
for long rise very far above the minimum level necessary for the survival of 

the race, This, as you know, was the "iron law" of wages which made econom- 
ics the "dismal science."' Business cycles were thought to be inevitable and 
they had to work themselves out, Businessmen and workers faced the gloomy 
prospect of riding a never-ending roller coaster as it swept along between 

peaks of good times and valleys of bad ones, 


But by the turn of the Twentieth Century, the "iron law" had begun to rust and 
weaken, Modern economists, such as John Maynard Keynes, came forward 
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with a politically palatable remedy for business recessions, This magic elixir 
was put to use by the New Deal and it now occupies a secure place in the 
economic doctor's satchel of both the Democratic and Republican Parties. 


More important, hovever, we have seen the development in recent years in 
this country of what Professor J, K, Galbraith has called ''The Affluent 
Society. '' With 6% of the world's population, our nation is producing about 
40% of the world's goods and services, There is little resemblance between 
the world of Adam Smith with its workers striving for mere sustenance and 
the world of Galbraith, in which employees enjoy the material comforts of 
automobiles, television sets, garbage disposal units and barbecue pits. One 
may wonder as to the wisdom of a society which spends more on cosmetics than 
on sanitation, eight times as much on liquor as on water supplies, and twenty- 
five per cent more on automobiles than education, but he cannot doubt its 
affluence. In such a world, the "iron law'' of wages has disintegrated. 


These brief observations have dealt with significant changes which have occur- 
red in American industry, What is it that distinguishes the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury's lone inventor from the member of the modern research team, the tycoon 
from the professional manager, the worker of a century ago from the worker 
of today? Is not the answer education? Clearly, American industry is now 
wholly and irrevocably dependent upon education. 


American industry is a significant force in American life, At last count, 67% 
of all employed people were engaged in industry. About one out of four business 
employees works for 200 large corporations. These corporations make employ- 
ment for at least two additional persons besides each one they employ them- 
selves, 


What should be the goals of these enterprises and institutions we collectively 
call business? 


I suggest that these goals should closely parallel the goals of man himself, 
For example, the first and foremost goal of a business organization is 
immediate economic survival, Just as in the case of man and his subsistence 
needs, until this goal is reasonably assured, nothing develons. 


But once the problem of meeting the pay roll has been taken care of and capital 
piles up, business seeks new markets for its products or new products to add 
to its line, It begins to house and clothe itself better, 


At this point, business concerns itself not only with employees and stockholders, 
but with the public as well, It becomes concerned with its responsibility to 
society, It begins to seek for its corporate image, 


Sometimes it finds that it is not selling the products it thought it would, It 
finds that bread is not bread but vitamins, Games are no longer something for 
children, Telephones are no longer only forms of long distance communica- 
tions, They are part and parcel of the American way df life, At this stage, 
progress and research take on new significance, Industry has learned it is 
doing more than selling products; it has become a directing force in America, 


I am convinced that today industry is realizing as never before the tremendous 
power it holds in its hands, Its assembly lines, automation, super markets 
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and new products have changed the organization of society more than any social 
reformer has been able to accomplish. Ina real sense, the modern corpora- 
tion now stands beside our colleges and universities as a contributor to man's 


heritage, 


The mission of American business is to help make the great American dream 
come true by producing a key which will open the cupboard of economic, social, 
cultural and spiritual plenty, Obviously, this requires more than merely pro- 
viding well-filled pay envelopes and adequate dividend checks, It demands 
mature responsibility in furthering the purposeful and imaginative goals of 
America herself, and in enabling men and women to achieve the durable satis- 


factions of life, 


I submit that the last half of the Twentieth Century belongs not to the atom but 
to educated minds, For it was educated minds which exploded the atom and 
moved the world into the era of expanding space, The questions we face are 
what kind of educated minds does industry need, and more importantly, what 
kind of educated minds are needed by men and women who commit their lives 


to industry? 


Certainly, we must have minds that have been liberated from the notion that 

a "pungent sense of reality'' is bounded by a small geographic area, Today's 
industrialist cannot think solely of the welfare and the problems of a single 
town, a single state, a single region, or a single nation, He must feel the 
reality of people as people - as aspiring, consuming, desirous, ambitious 
people - no matter where they are on the earth's surface, He must develop 

a sense of reality which goes far beyond the confines of his office or his local 
club or his local church, He must abandon the cliches and the rules-of-thumb 
which were devised for the small world of the Nineteenth Century, 


Although the spatial problems confronting modern wealth creation are great, I 
suspect that the temporal problems are more difficult. Man seemingly lwes 

to get things set in a neat and orderly fashion; get a routine that can begin at 
nine in the morning and end at five in the afternoon, and then go home, play 
with the children, watch television, and get up the next morning to fact the same 
ordered world, Unfortunately, the stormy marriage of science and industry 
makes such a placid existence impossible. 


With thousands upon thousands of highly trained research workers ensconced 

in academic, industrial, and governmental laboratories, the industrialist 
looking for respite from technological change is doomed to a life of frustration 
and failure, These research men keep a twenty-four-hour watch on the fron- 
tiers of knowledge and they are constantly poking, pulling, and pushing the 
unknown, They discover new facts and new principles, and the new knowledge 
must be translated into new goods and new services, This never-ending change 
in the frontier of knowledge and the subsequent change in technology requires 
an active and elastic mind if industry is to meet the challenge of today and 


tomorrow, 


Industry cannot afford the luxury of a wait, sleep, and see attitude, The 
competition is far too keen and the disastrous consequences of failure are far 
too great. In the classical period of American capitalism, failure to keep pace 
with new technology affected a relatively small number of people. Today, such 
a failure in many cases would affect thousands of stockholders, thousands of 
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employees, hundreds and maybe thousands of vendors and customers. The 
very fact that we must have large organizations of people and large aggregates 
of capital for modern industry gives each decision of management tremendous 
gravity and consequence, A failure to keep up with technological change is no 
longer a simple outrage against an industrialist's own “instinct of workman- 
ship"; it is also a violation of the confidence placed in him by stockholders, 


employees, and the general public, 


Much has been said about the merits of a technical versus a liberal arts educa- 
tion, Some have presented this problem as a basic dichotomy, a fork in the 
road of education which compels the traveler to make an irrevocable choice, 


With this view I do not agree, 


The ends of technical and liberal arts training should be the same: to produce 
a truly educated man, Both roads, therefore, should lead to the same ultimate 
destination. But it seems to me the chances of getting there are generally 
better by the liberal arts road. Any subject, including technical and "skill" 
courses, can be taught in a liberating fashion, The trouble is that they very 


rarely are, 


The traditional liberating arts and sciences are the best subjects for the begin- 
ning of an education, They must be taught with care, with wit, and with under- 
standing. And they must be taught by people who know and have made peace 
with the expanding world of space and the diminishing world of time. Science 
and industry cannot be divorced, and the Industrial Revolution cannot be stuffed 
back into the bottle. We are just fortunate that a properly conceived liberal 
arts education can help make the whole business wrk, 

Industry will always need technicians. In fact, its need for technically trained 
minds will continve to grow, But if itis to fulfill its mission, business will 
have perhaps an even greater need for men and women well trained in the 
liberal arts, Let me give you two examples of what I have in mind, 


One of the real problems of modern-day business is in the area of communica- 
tions, An executive wants to get something done, but it can be accomplished 
to his satisfaction only if he is able to tell somebody else exactly what he has 
in mind, A researcher has an idea for a new product or a new method of 
making an old one, But the idea is worthless unless he can explain it to some- 


body else. 


Communication of ideas has always been a complicated problem in industry. 

But with our corporations getting bigger and bigger and our industrial problems 
growing more and more complex, the transmission of ideas and viewpoints 
within and without the organization has become one of the most difficult problems 
that confronts modern business, 


The ability of management to communicate with its employees in large measure 
determines whether it has good or bad employee relations, There must be some 
media for creating understanding rather than confusion, loyalty instead of 
hostility, and interest instead of apathy. And words are a principal means by 
which this can be done, As St, Thomas Aquinas said in his fourfold prayer, 
industry needs men who have: 





"Sharpness in understanding, 
Sagacity in interpretation, 
Facility in learning, and 
Abundant grace in expression, "’ 


For those who would develop this capacity, I know of no better place to look 
than in the ever-ever land of literature, unfortunately an "undiscovered 
country" for many college graduates, For it is here that one ray learn not 
only the plain meaning but also the gentle nuances of words, It is here that he 
may begin to know the power of our language and have a feel for its majesty 
engrained in his bones, Business needs such spokesmen, 


My second illustration is broader. For here I am concerned with what a man 
thinks rather than with the manner in which he communicates his ideas, 
Business needs people with a "know why" as well as a "know how," If business 
is to fulfill its mission, it must be directed by men who can perceive and under- 
stand that mission and keep it viable in changing times, It must have persons 
who have faced the great questions that have perplexed men down the ages, men 
who have found answers to these questions which can never be proved by scien- 


ce or logic, 
Take the question posed by the psalmist: 


"When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained; 


"What is man, that thou art mindful of him?" 


The searchlight of inquiry has been turned on this question by every generation, 
Shakespeare dealt with it in crisp Anglo-Saxon when he exclaimed: 'What a 


piece of work is man!" 


And Pope treated it rhythmically when he wrote of "the glory, jest, and riddle 
of the world! "' 


This is a question which each man must grasp for himself and turn over in 

his hands as a jeweler handles a diamond to view it from all sides, It has many 
facets. If he finds a satisfying answer, he must have the aid of the liberal arts, 
And if his mind has been quickened by such problems, he will be well prepared 
to understand the expanding and changing role of business, 


Beyond all of these things, a student must be trained to carry ideas through 

to their logical conclusions with a minimum of side trips into the irrelevant and 
immaterial, He must sharpen his intellectual teeth upon those who supply the 
toughest meat, There is no point in offering thin gruel to one who will some 
day be involved in complex business in this highly complex day. It does a 
student no favor to let him get through college without learning to defend him- 
self among the toughest thinkers we have produced. 


One of the important qualities of the business executive is the ability to per- 
ceive obsolescence, This responsibility is becoming more obvious and more 
acute, 





When should a steam locomotive be replaced with a diesel? This type of 
question as to the obsolescence of physical plant and equipment has been 
traditional in industry, but with the explosion of technological advance, the 
unlocking of the atom and the penetration of space, the rate of obsolescence 
of all types of equipment can be expected to accelerate, 


Obsolescence applies also to the area of ideas, The dead hand of Adam Smith 
ruled economic thought for generations, The ideas of John Maynard Keynes, 
the economic dandy of the New Deal, have already become eroded principally 
as the result of the new and growing prosperity. 


Obsolescence has also overtaken education, While scholars have always paid 
lip service to the concept that education should begin rather than end with 
college, the simple truth is that 50 years ago the college graduate - whatever 
his field, whether the arts and sciences or technology - could enter the busi- 
ness world with the comfortable knowledge that his college degree would be 

a shiny merit badge for the remainder of his life. That is no longer the case, 


The skills and knowledge possessed by the college graduate at 20 today will not 
remain undepreciated for 45 years before customary retirement or for the 
considerably longer period of his life expectancy, The frontiers of ignorance 
are continually being pushed back, The world moves on, 


Learning today must be regarded as a lifelong effort and a continuing achieve- 
ment, No educational system can "stuff a student"’ by the time he reaches 
twenty-one with enough knowledge to last him the rest of his life. There are 
no short cuts to culture, A liberal arts education, however, can give a student 
the capacity to determine the why as well as the how of things and start him 
down the road to wisdom, Or, in the words of Cardinal Newman, it can give 
"a man a clear, conscious view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in 
developing them, and a force in urging them," 


More than any other type of education, liberal arts training can travel with 
the winds of progress, So long as men can think, the works of Plato and Kent 
will both puzzle and stretch their minds. So long as men have eyes, Tolstoy 
and Shakespeare will be read. So long as they have ears, the music of 
Beethoven and Wagner will never die, And the genius of these men is at the 
wellspring of the liberal arts, 


Today, most enlightened businessmen agree that preparation for life requires 
not only knowledge of one's self and of others, as well as of the physical world, 
but also the ability to think clearly and incisively, and a disposition to weigh 
facts dispassionately and courageously, While a liberal education cannot 
complete the preparation of a student for life, it can initiate the processes of 
personal growth, It can lift the sights of our young people to those distant 
goals where lie the great inspirations and the glowing promises of distinctive 
achievement, Fairly quickly, even surprisingly so, brilliant young men and 
women can move to creative frontiers of knowledge, and soon perceive that 
they are a part of something bigger than themselves, 


In our shifting and dynamic economy, positions of high managerial responsi- 
bility require the capacity to visualize and evaluate the general trends and 
developments which influence our institutions and our economic life, The 
present state of technical knowledge, no matter how great, is no guarantee that 
we will not be engulfed by the storms of change, On the other hand, a broad 
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background of education in the liberal arts tradition is the best assurance 
that we will be the masters of change and not its slaves. 


No longer is the executive suite or the ivory tower a place of isolation, The 
tides of change and social responsibility beat at their doors, The insistent 
knock of the future sounds as loudly in the corporate board rooms as in the 
college lecture halls, Teachers and businessmen alike must keep up not only 
with the present but prepare for the future, They must anticipate the major 


social, political and economic trends, both nationally and internationally, 
and help shape them for the common good, 


We are told that one entering business today must be willing to become an 
"organization man, '' a member of "the lonely crowd" and look forward to a 
life of ''togetherness,'' These warnings are based on the fear that too many 
people are guiding their behaviour by the standards of large organizations and 
our mass communication media, While there must be some measure of disci- 
pline in all forms of organized society, often the large corporation is cast in 
the role of a villain which alledgedly manipulates the lives of its employees 
and molds them into a pattern of conformity. 


I do not share this belief, In my view, corporations are shaped by men and 
not men by corporations, Thereis, I concede, a pressure for conformity 

in our society, but it springs from many sources and business per seis only 
one of them. We need not fear this pressure for conformity in business if 
business is filled with men whose outlook has been broadened and whose sense 
of responsibility has been nurtured by the liberal arts, 


Mr, Justice Holmes aptly stated the case when he said: 


"We are compelled to realize that our survival-- 
not simply our survival as an American nation, 
but our survival as human beings, and the 
survival of every hope and ideal we ever had-- 
depends strictly on our ability to live by in- 
telligence rather than by emotion; on our capacity, 
in short, to behave like civilized human beings 
rather than like pawns of fear and hatred and 
blind self-interest, "' 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Dean McGeorge Bundy 
Harvard University 


(Revised from remarks delivered at the Conference of Acadernic Deans) 


I am delighted to have a chance to appear before the Conference of Academic 


Deans, This is one of the few places in which it is safe for us to air our true 
opinion of ourselves - that we are the spearhead of the higher learning, con- 
stantly and valiantly engaged against the ignorance of Presidents, the indol- 
ence of students, and the intractability of the faculty, 


It is true that we are the men between - if Mr, Eliot (T. S,, not C, W,.) had 
ever chosen to assess our meaning, he might have noted that 


Between the trustees 
And the professor 
Between the student 
And the car 

Between the applicant 
And the admission 
Between the dollar 
And the dream 

Falls the Shadow 


But for myself, I stick to the opinion that the ordinary academic dean is a man 
or woman of superior intelligence and energy, serenely dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of the higher learning - as practical as he is imaginative, and as 
eloquent as modest, ButI1 spy a President, and sol turn to lesser topics. 


I was asked by Dean Smith to speak on ''Scholarship and Public Policy, '' and 
from the tone of her letter I took it that she would like me to be in favor of 
scholarship. So Iam - andI share her view that speeches in favor of scholar- 
ship are a proper function of deans, But on reflection it seems to me that in 

a roomful of deans another such speech would be superfluous, even in the 
context of public policy, For here we all know (who should know better?) how 
deeply interdependent scholarship and public policy have become, 


This interdependence is most evident in military technology, but it is clear 
also in the area of public health and the medical sciences, Its most notable 
symbolic figure today is former President Killian of M, I, T., a man whose 
outstanding service in the last year has revived a reasonable hope that govern- 
ment and first-rate science can serve each other in our society. But the direct 
influence of scholarship in public policy stretches far beyond the natural 
sciences - it would be hard to conceive of CIA or ICA or many other major 
agencies without the support they get from area specialists and other social 
scientists, Nor does it stop there, for the humanities too have their meaning 
in these matters, I do not know of a single major field of knowledge among 
those represented at my own University in which there is not a scholar whose 
work has had a substantial relation to public policy. Scholarship is not infalli- 
ble, in this kind of service, and it is seldom if ever enou gh in itself, but such 
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as itis, it is indispensable. We have here one more demonstration of the 
great and basic truth put forward more than forty years ago by Alfred North 
Whitehead: "In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute, the race 
which does not value trained intelligence is doomed, "' 


I think that so far we all easily agree, But I think also - and I very much hope - 
that you will go one step further with me: to value scholarship not simply for 
its practical present importance, but also as a necessary part of any high 
civilization, I take it as a common belief among us that all the great fields of 
inquiry are justified on their own account as much as by their consequences, 

We are a practical people, and at least as far back as De Tocqueville one can 
find reference to our preference for practical as against theoretical knowledge, 
But surely in the colleges and universities here represented we try to hold to 

a different standard - one which can account for the enduring meaning of the 
impractical Plato and the insistent importance of abstract modern mathematics, 
We assert the value of a commitment to free inquiry - theoretical and practical 


- for its own demanding sake, 


So this morning I will take for granted what might elsewhere be matter for the 
sermons all of us have given and will give again on the value of scholarship, 
My assumption is that what is expected of me in this company is something 
different, and accordingly I shall try not simply to assert the importance of 
scholarship but to indicate something of the unusual present shape of this 
importance, and at the end I shall try to suggest a few of the things that we as 
deans should be doing about it. My account of both the situation and its impli- 
cations for us will be much more episodic than exhaustive. 


The first thing I want to do is to deal rather rudely with a number of false 
issues that are cluttering up current discussion of the higher learning. A good 
one to begin with is the very opposition I have just been discussing, between 
practical and theoretical knowledge. One trouble with this division is that the 
dividing line seldom stays put. We know the consequence of Einstein's equation 
of mass and energy, but what we sometimes forget is that research which has 
a most practical purpose can be highly relevant to the theorist - war, for 
example, has given important impetus to the natural and social sciences in 

the past, For colleges and universities the standard of relevance is not to be 
found by measurement on the long and continuous spectrum that separates 
speculation on circulation of the blood from the tourniquet; both are important, 


In denying the usefulness of this opposition I am quite as much concerned to 
protect practical as theoretical knowledge, De Tocqueville's view may still 

be correct for our country as a whole, but in the academic sector at least one 
detects a quite general bias for the theoretical, as against the experimental, the 
observational, and the useful, This prejudice is often associated with a belief 
that somehow you have to be really bright to be a theorist, while a lower order 
of intelligence will do for other kinds of work, This academic attitude occurs 
in very widely separated fields: in physics, in political science (where two 
very different kinds of "theorists" claim the palm), in economics, in mathema- 
tics, and evenin literature, Only the historians, in all departments, seem in 
the end to prize the fact at least as much as the hypothesis, I know that the 
best men, in all fields, avoid this sort of foolishness, but the best men can 
take care of themselves, The rest of us need to be warned against a perverse 
and unjustified depreciation of the practical, 





My second false issue is closely related to the first; it is the line that is so 
often drawn between the scholar and society. ‘lIere again there are two ways 
of getting things wrong, One - and the more familiar - is the notion that the 
two should be kept apart. We all know and dislike the common public view 

of the egghead as an impractical dreamer who is least dangerous when he 
keeps to his own kind; this same preference for separation, and even opposi- 
tion, is at least equally dangerous when it is advanced from the acadernic side, 
There are men in our colleges and universities who believe that true scholar- 
shin is impossible except in rigorous detachment from current social concerns, 
and they are wrong, On the other hand, and in an opposite error, there are 
many citizens and some scholars who deprecate all academic activity which 
does not contribute visibly and immediately to the felt needs of the community, 
We have all heard speeches on all sides of the question, 


My contention is that every side, and therefore none, is right, In the relation 
of the university to society there is room - and need - for every kind of con- 
nection and disconnection, It is right for some professors to be intimately 
concerned with current issues of local government or with an immediate pro- 
blem of the care-of livestock. It is equally right for others to be engaged ina 
dispassionate review of theories of social behavior or an imaginative assult 
upon the boundaries of abstract algebra, A scholar's function is not defined 
by the level of his partici»ation or detachment from daily affairs, 


Moreover, I think I see behind this kind of error a tendency to nut citizens on 
one side and scholars on the other; I find this division offensive, no matter 

who draws the line or with what bias, Scholars are citizens, and scholarship 
is a social activity of high importance, no matter what its degree of abstraction. 


Conversely, serious citizenship requires intelligence and energy of a quality 
which makes nonsense of the notion - too often used for cold comfort among 
touchily self-conscious acadernic men - that somehow the "intellectuals" as a 
clan can or should stand apart from the rest of society, 


There is one particular function of scholarship in relation to soceity which 
deserves some emphasis, I do not think the scholar can put aside, except 
temporarily and with explicit awareness that he does so, His responsibility for 
candid and careful public comment on matters within the scope of his profession- 
al study, In the area of public policy this responsibility is particularly clear, 
and I do not think that we have been properly outspoken in this area in recent 
years, In part this reticence may be due to demagogic pressure, but I am 
inclined to seek a more cornplex and perhaps even less creditable explanation, 
one resting in uncertain measure updon the spreading preference for abstraction, 
the spreading sense of im»votence, the fog of necessary and unnecessary secrecy, 
and the genuine difficulty of many major questions, \hatever the cause, it is 
unworthy when set against the need, and if there are now signs among us of a 
somewhat more articulate and purposeful temper in these matters, as I think 
there may be, we can only be glad. 


A third false issue is the one which sets public and private institutions of 
higher learning in opposition to each other, It is true that usually we make our 
harshest remarks about each other in private, but this year even The New York 
Times has carried some bitter and unhelpful outbursts, I do not say there are 
no real differences between us, but 1 do say that in the larger context we are 
much more alike than different, in very many ways, and are getting more so all 
the time. Not only do we have the same fundamental objectives, but fewer and 
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fewer of us every year are really all private or all public, Speaking for 
Harvard I can say that while we look carefully at the terms and conditions of 
public grants, we have shown absolutely no reluctance in taking public money 
just because it is public; we now get millions of dollars each year from agene- 
cies of the Federal Government, and in general this money is spent at the 
growing edge of some of our best scholarship, Manners prevent me from 
describing the large private holdings of a number of notable state universities, 


Yet most of us still repeat, in comforting belief, outdated praise of our own 
kind and criticism of the other, When I hear friends in private colleges 

speak slightingly of the lack of standards of public universities, I doubt if 
they have been watching the emergence of state universities of the first rank 
in several places and I! feel sure they know nothing of the ways and means that 
many publicly supported colleges have found for encouraging and rewarding 
excellence in undergraduate work, And when friends in public institutions tell 
us, as lately our rash comments about the usefulness of tuition revenue have 
led some of them to do, that private institutions are blind to the great needs 
of young people who are poor, I suspect that they have not noticed the spreading 
revolution in financial aid policy which makes many a private college at least 
as manageable, for the poor boy, as any state university. None of us, on 
either side of this line, has fully solved the problem of finding and encouraging 
the talented young men and women from the lowest social sectors, but here 
again the eagerness and responsibility for action are not all on one side, 


Surely it is time for us to have pride in one another as well as in ourselves, 

I do not believe even in "healthy rivalry, " if it is to be defined by this division, 
We are, of course, all rivals, one of another - rivals for talent, for money, for 
ideas and opportunities - and this is quite proper, But 1 see no gain in organiz- 
ed conflict across this increasingly fuzzy and essentially irrelevant line, 


My next target is our strange propensity for civil war among the branches of 
learning. Some of the most disfiguring and discreditable of all our irrelevant 
debates are those which divide our scholars from one another - not honest 
differences on particular conclusions but blanket denunciation of one branch by 
self-appointed spokesmen for another, These quarrels are nourished by many 
distinguished men in many fields who should know better, and in part they are 
sustained by a steady and selfish squabbling over marginal shares in the cur- 
riculum, The only proper policy for a civilized society is that it shall have 

al] the branches of the higher learning, honor them all, and respect their 
several ways of seeking truth. Most of the criticisms, implied or expressed, 
too often privately and without the courage of open combat, are obviously 
foolish. You have heard them: "the irrelevance of literary scholarship, " 

"the narrowness of chemists," "the fuzzy nonsense of political theorists," 

"the inhumanity of the counters and interviewers, '' "the illiteracy of engineers, "' 
"the aridity of philosophers,'' The foolishness here is not in any specific case, 
but in the general indictment, It may even be true that such charges come some 
where near the current weakness of each branch (gossip is seldom all wrong), 
but there is a fundamental difference between ignorant denunciation of the other 
man's discipline and the self-critical concern which may lead that other man 

to raise quite similar questions about his own work; it is the difference between 
know-nothing rejection and reviving reform. The opposition between ''science" 
and the "liberal arts'' I take to be particularly witless, In logic it has all the 
nonsense of an attempt to divide the whole from one of its major parts - the 
middle ages had seven liberal arts, and three were astronomy, geometry, and 
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arithmetic. Science is one of the great creative enterprises of man; there 

is no subject more truly human, It can limit a man; so can the study of 
Shakespeare and Dante, It is a serious sign of weakness in any scholar that 
he should feel the need to lift his field by depressing someone else's, I am 
inclined to the belief, perhaps too heopful, that there is less of this than there 
used to be - especially among really good men - and that perhaps there is 
less in the United States than among learned menin Europe. But a very little 


is too much, 


I do not except from these complaints even the notable men whose complaints 
about another field are, in their own view, no more than self-defense against 
Philistine assault, It is proper that such attacks should be resisted - whether 
the resistance is against the positivist to whom Shakespeare is 'meaningless" 
or against the historian who sees no humane value in engineering. But I suggest 
that both in tactics and in truth the better course in such cases is always to 
reply to the individual attack and never to dignify it by mistaking the attacker 
for his branch of learning, It will be true for a very long time that science 

is better than scientists, and literary study a nobler thing than its practitioners 
War among the mere men is sometimes inescapable, but none of us has the 
right or the authority to lead whole subjects into conflict. 


Sometimes, of course, a new line of study can make an older one less im- 
portant, and in some fields it seems almost a necessity that the gods af one 
generation should be rejected by the next; this is a somewhat different 
phenomenon, on which I attermpt no general judgment; if deans must be alert 

to the claim of the under-represented novelty, surely they must also be wary 
of the merely fashionable, old or new, In differences of this sort, real schools 


can develop and battle between them is not always to be deplored, But even 
here there is a difference between contest and contempt, and there is no rule 
of great scholarship which precludes generosity. 


My fourth false issue is a familiar one: it is the recurrent contest between 
"quality" and "quantity,'' ‘\7e are in the middle of a noisy row about this one 
now, all over the country. Fortunately I do not need to take much time with 
it, because it has been disposed of in authoritative form by John Gardner in 
the "Rockefeller Report" on Education, This report carries the welcome title 
"The Fursuit of Sxcellence,'' but it is clear and firm in this assertion: 
"Fortunately, the demand to educate everyone up to the level of his ability and 
the demand for excellence in education are not incompatible, ‘Je must honor 
both goals, We must seek excellence in a context of concern for all,"' I say 
amen, and I add only that in a number of notable cases in the history of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, quality and quantity have been not only compatible, 
but mutually reinforcing, It can happen that the only way to be first-rate is to 
be big enough, and it quite often happens that varticular excellence attracts 
patronage and reinforcement, 


The last of my targets I will dismiss with a bare mention; it is at once too 
familiar and too difficult for the occasion, It is the so-called conflict between 
teaching and research, Most of those who fret about this one, I am convinced, 
are seriously confused about both kinds of activity, but in many particular ways 
the question is a real one, so 1 dare not do more, here, than say that at the 
root I disbelieve in this issue. 


Indeed it may well be your feeling that I have offered much assertion and little 
demonstration throughout this attempt to push aside some standard questions, 
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I admit it, and before turning to less negative comments I should add this: 

I do recognize that in particular cases every one of the issues I have discussed 
can become real and important, There are kinds of practical effort that do 

not belong in particular kinds of universities; there are issues in the study of 
which scholars should properly stay apart from society; there are even real 
questions that may tend to find private and public institutions on opposite sides, 
But | persist in believing that these are not the most important - certainly not 
the defining - issues, and I believe that even the ones which seem most real 

at present may tend to dissolve if they are considered intently from the stand- 
point of what we have in common, 


I have talked so long about what I claim to be sham battles that I hardly have 
time to talk about anything else, But let me try - and my attempt will be to say 
very briefly where I think American scholarship now stands and what we as 
college administrators should be doing about it, 


It seerns to me that those who think American scholarship is in good shape and 
those who think it gravely inadequate can both find much evidence for their 
views, In general I think we can feel proud if we look back at the distance we 
have come, while a look ahead is more disturbing - or at least more challenging 
to any complacency, I begin with the notable record of the past, 


Serious and general effort in the higher learning is a very new thing in this 
country, With due allowance for exceptions, itis a fair assessment that the 
major surge of interest and activity did not begin much more than a hundred 
years ago, and the training of scholars, as a distinctly American enterprise, 
is more recent still, The growth of American scholarship since 1860, both in 


quality and in quantity, is astonishing, I need not repeat to this audience 
statistics on the expansion of our institutions, nor is this a company which is 
likely to be ignorant, or unduly modest, about the fact that there are scores of 
institutions today which are better than any a hundred years ago, in the 





1, In this last category I place the hot potato of tuition levels in public and 
private institutions, What makes this one really painful is that the motives 

and expectations of most of us, on each side, are so little understood on the 
other, Neither do we always know how sentiments aimed at one general solu- 
tion can be picked up and used by partisans of another, Thus when men who 
seem to speak for private institutions talk about the general usefulness of 
tuition increases in state universities, they seldom intend that their remarks 
shall bring reinforcement to those who grudge any increase at all in appro- 
priation for education, And conversely, spokesmen for public institutions who 
assert a higher service and vaiue in their form of "open" education are perhaps 
not aware of the degree to which they arouse strong feeling in private colleges 
that are constantly under criticism for an "exclusiveness" and "irrelevance" 
that would be very hard to prove, The truth of the matter is that we all need 
more money; we all need it wherever we can find it; we even need each other, 
In this context I myself beiieve that public tuition can usefully tend to increase 
somewhat, for the genera! weliare, but most emphatically not at the expense 

of the increased state expenditures which are so deeply needed and so clearly 
justified in returns to society. I would not agree with those who seem to see in 
very high tuition fees and long-term loans a single sweeping answer to our 
money problems, 





standards of learning they maintain, What is at least as important - and worth 
emphasizing in these years of doubt - is that our progress in many subjects 
has brought us right to the head of the procession, We have become outstand- 
ing, in world scholarship, for our physics, our chemistry, and our biology, 
for our theoretical mathematics, our economics, and much of our history, for 
our psychology, our literary scholarship, and our analytic philosophy. I do 
not say that we are first in all these matters - such ordinal comparisons are 
always full of arbitrary judgment, I do say that we are excellent, and that our 
work does not become unimportant in comparison with the best done elsewhere, 
Not the least of our accomplishments is the depth and quality of our study of 
such new societies as the Soviet Union, Indeed in the particular field of the 
serious and objective study of modern Russia, I think we are clearly in the lead 
- in a deep sense we are ahead ofthe Russians themselves, 


These accomplishments are a proper matter for pride, Moreover it is non- 
sense to suppose that our triumphs are in any final or decisive way derivative, 
It is true, and we are grateful for it, that American scholarship has been 
greatly reinforced by Zuropean teaching, both in Surope and through the work 
of scholars who have come to us to stay, too often in flight frorn oppressors, 
But the list of Nobel prize winners is only the simplest source of evidence 
that American scholarshiv has its own strong roots, 


But is our accomplishment sufficient? Have we done enough? Can we be con- 
fident that the future will be worthy of the past? Questions of this sort cut 
short our happy contemplation of the distance we have come and compel us to 
look ahead a little. And what we see - and cannot see but suspect - is disquiet- 


ing. 


Here again, parts of the problem are familiar to all deans (though the answers 
have not been circulated so widely), ‘low will we do for six million students 
what is hard enough with three? “iow can we lift our standards of teaching in 
such a time of pressure? ‘\/here will we find the college teachers of the next 
generation while the teachers of this one are scandalously underpaid? These 
are good questions, but the problem to which I wish to direct your particular 
attention is the problem of scholarship itself: of the shape and direction of our 
growing knowledge and understanding. 


The triumphs of learning that have characterized the last century have an ex- 
plosive force that far exceeds in the novelty of its meaning any crisis of num- 
bers of students or teachers, Since the seventeenth century - perhaps for 
longer - we have been adding to our knowledge at a rate which steadily in- 
creases, and in the last generation the pace has suddenly and violently multi- 
plied. The practical consequences in terms of technical capacity are self- 
evident, but it is less easy to keep before us the wider meaning of the fact that 
change is more and more our only constant, Something of the magnitude of our 
problem is suggested by the estimate that 90% of all the scientists who ever 
lived are living and working today, Another and still more startling notion is 
that in large measure all that ‘ve have learned so far hes served only to widen 
the edges of our awareness of our infinite ignorance, Perhaps most disturbing 
of all, to those of us who cherish the notion of the power and freedon of a 
single mind, is the fact that this revolution of accelerating knowledge and ig- 
norance has made mince-meat of the notion that any one of us alone can under- 
stand more than a fragment of what man knows of his situation, This is as true 
for the scientist as for the non-scientist - indeed it is useful to recognize that 
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every scientist now is also, in most areas of knowledge, a non-scientist. 


This revolution in knowledge is part of a wider acceleration of change, [lere 
again Whitehead made the point long ago, in a passage of remarkable force 
which he published in 1933: 


Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practi- 
cal maxims of business, our political economy, and our doctrines 
of education, are derived from an unbroken tradition of great 
thinkers and of practical examples, from the age of /lato in 

the fifth century before Christ to the end of the last century, The 
whole of this tradition is warped by the vicious assumption that 
each generation will substantially live amid the conditions govern- 
ing the lives of its fathers and will transmit those conditions to 
mould with equal force the lives of its children, ‘/e are living 

in the first period of human history for which this assumption 

is false, “ 


It is important to understand that accelerating change in knowledge is not 
limited to science and technology, The variety of our awareness of man as 

man is also steadily multiplying, It is true that Sophocles has present rele- 
vance as Archimedes perhaps has not, but that is only to say that in the area 

of human history and behavior new understanding and uncertainty must reckon 
with the full record of great efforts inthe past. The physicist can leave to the 
history of science what no modern student of tragedy can leave to philology. 

No one can be sure that man is fit to be trusted with his growing self-knowledge, 
and our new awareness of ignorance is perhaps more awful in this field than in 
any other. : 


What are the consequences of all this? The largest question, perhaps, is 
whether we can stand it at all - and only a little sensitivity is needed for us to 
understand why, in the context of this multiplication of ignorance by learning, 
so many in and out of the learned world take refuge in the comfort of a belief 
that rests on a rejection of some kinds of learning. But for the moment let us 
keep to our standard assumption that all serious scholarship is good, What 
does it need, in this new time? 


The immediate and obvious answer is also the right one: scholarship needs 
reinforcement, There is constantly more work to be done, .and the new oppor- 
tunities need both men and money, The scholars of the next generation will 
have to be more numerous than their teachers, and they will need more and 
better facilities, Moreover, because they will be men in a world still more 
shaken by change than ours, these new scholars will have to be better men 
than their teachers, 


This simple but sweeping statement of requirements leaves plenty of work for 
deans, Mostly this work is of a familiar sort, but the coming needs give it a 
new urgency. This is obvious in the case of financial require ments; the expan- 
sion of learning, quite as much as the expansion of learners, requires new funds, 
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To get this new money - and to spread the deeper under standing that will be 
needed before it can be raised - we must do our part to see to it that scholars 
are prized and honored as they deserve in our society, The most immediate 
task here again is financial - to get salaries somewhere near where they 
belong - but in the long run I think it may be at least as important somehow to 
enlarge the focus of American concern for the high er learning to include not 
only the institution but the individuals who make it up. The affectionate sup- 
port we have received as institutions is a major element in the great record we 
have made in the past, but in some degree it has implied a lack of attention to 
the men behind the institutional symbol; William James once took note, in an 
eloquent speech, of the curious loneliness a scholar who is not also an alumnus 
can feel during the Commencement festivities of his own university, Adminis- 
trators must do what they can to keep out of the light that should play on 
scholars and scholarship, and the institutional image they must necessarily 
aim to create should include as its first component an atmosphere of honor for 
individual excellence, 


In our zeal to honor the individual scholar we must not forget our regular obli- 
gation to do battle with each department of scholars, This is deans' business 
of the most orthodox kind, and I take it as a comforting element of continuity 
in the startling new world ahead that it will certainly require the usual cheer- 
ful tension between deans and departments, New subjects will require recogni- 
tion; old ones will have to be studied in new ways; the whole process of learn- 
ing will have to be remade and remade again, \We cannot do this work our- 
selves, but we can make it more or less likely that it gets done by our alert- 
ness to new opportunities and resistance to second-best choices, whatever form 
they take, sAdrninistrators do not advance scholarship, but they can help to 
make it possible for others to do so, This work of getting the new doors open 
and the new men recognized is getting more lively and interesting all the time. 
And what adds to the zest of it is that except when they are very far gone in 
slumber, this is the kind of concern and attention the departments really want 
from an administration, though it is seldom proper for them to admit it. 


Another small thing we can do, clearly, is to keep out of sham battles like 
the ones I was denouncing earlier. At least as serious as the damage they do 
to particular men or institutions is the blinding dust they stir up around the 
whole of the higher learning. If we are to get anything like the level of under- 
standing and support we need, we really must stop spreading confusion, 


It is our task to see to it that the real issues of scholarship are put before our 
whole society, Unless my central theme is very far wrong, we have an enor- 
mous job to do in making plain the new level of action that is now required, 
This is no place for a complete tabulation of our missionary obligations, so let 
me take just one large area as an example: the area of the relations between 
scholarship and the Federal Government, I pick this one not only because of 
its relevance to ''public policy" but because of its evident and growing import- 
ance, It seems increasingly plain that if the higher learning is to come any- 
where near to meeting its opportunities and obligations in the next generation, 
it will need federal money on a large scale; I believe this will be as true for 
research as for teaching, and as true for "imoractical" as for ''practical" 
topics. Every other form of help should be energetically encouraged, but the 
national government will be needed too - and on a scale which will make the 
National Defense Sducation Act of 1958 look like a mild and tentative beginning. 


This statement of need is very far from a definition of sound policy, There are 
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good and bad ways of using federal money, We all know examples of both - 
though we might not always agree which was which, I do not want to start an 
argument here on ways and means, I will say only that in the main those forms 
of help will be best which are most clearly based on rejection of what I have 
been calling false issues, The United States Government should not choose 
between quality and quantity - public and private - practical and theoretical - 
science and the arts - research and teaching - as such, It should stand for all 
of these aspects of the vast complex whole. 


I do not mean, in this exhortation, to urge that the Federal Government should 
tomorrow accept in every subject the particular responsibilities it has assum- 
ed in the support of experimental physics, But I do most emphatically mean 
that federal programs should be framed more and more in an awareness of 
the meaning of the higher learning _as a whole in our society, I also mean that 
in the considerable number of cases in which Washington is in fact supporting 
first-rate scientific work of a thoroughly "impractical" sort, it should find 
the courage to say so, Too often, in the years since World War II, the work 
of notable scientists has been supported with great imagination by government 
agencies which have chosen to defend their judgment on merely practical 
grounds; the defense is not always invalid, but it is deeply incomplete. If as 
a society we are to get these matters properly understood among us, we must 
be willing to build accelerators not simply because particles are parts of 
atoms which are parts of bombs, nor even because the Russians build them, 
We must build accelerators because they are a major means of knowing how 
the world works, That is why their real users in science design them, and it 
is a sufficient reason for a civilized society to pay for them, 


We should make haste slowly, in these matters, The particular concerns and 
preferences which appear in the National Defense <ducation Act reasonably 
reflect the opinion of our people as it was in 1958, There is nothing to be 

gained - and there is danger of great loss - in scorn of a measure whichis a 
real help as far as it goes, Nor would the country gain if some very wise group 
of educators - ourselves for examnle - could somehow invent an ideal measure 
tomorrow, if that measure had not the necessary backing in the country, Itis 
much more important that we should learn to make the federal dollar do good 
and rewarding work than that we should get billions overnight. 


There are real dangers in federal aid to education; on the evidence so far they 
are dangers of clumsiness and inefficiency, not of dictatorial domination, I 
see no substantial risk of the corruption of scholarship by centralized and 
socialistic controls, but there is certainly every reason to be wary lest feder- 
al programs be organized in a way which does not encourage autonomy, initia- 
tive, and a central concern for excellence in all forms of effort. These are 
the issues on which work is needed, and we have an obligation to do a large 
part of the work, They are real, as general wailing about the menace of social- 
ism is not, 


We must not be timid or self-conscious about pressing the needs of scholarship 
in Washington as everywhere else, The strength of our claim is almost terrify- 
ingly strong. Both the necessities and the aspirations of our society demand 
that the higher learning be multiplied in size and deeply intensified in quality. 
This imperative is as plain in the internal developrnent of American life as it 

is in the external challenge of the Soviet Power, It is clearest of all in the 
nature of learning itself - for the steady expansion of what is known, in all 
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directions, is its own tremendous challenge to keep going. 


Sometimes, indeed, as we look at the careening growth of modern learning 

it is easy, even for academic men, to be appalled, and to think with nostalgia 
of the days when Ben Franklin - or at least Leonardo - could know most of 
what there was to know. But the clock does not run backward, and to wish it 
did is for us the true trahison des clercs, ‘Ve canonly goon, As Robert 
Oppenheimer has warned in a notable paper, we must accept and live with the 
fact ''that both the variety and the rate of change in our lives are likely to in- 
crease, that our knowledge will keep on growing, perhaps at a faster and faster 
rate, and that change itself will tend to be accelerated,'' Itis, as he says, a 
cognitive problem of unprecedented scope, 


Oppenheimer argues ~- and we must all agree - that this test is one, in the end, 
for all the American People, and perhaps for all mankind, But in this company 
I may be forgiven for urging that a special responsibility rests upon the colleges 
and universities of this country. The world to which we rush is something new, 
and in it we shall have, inevitably, a central role, ‘Ve need help of all kinds - 
material and moral - but most of all, perhavs, we need to understand, for 
ourselves, that the new pre-eminence of learning as a whole and its new limita- 
tion in any one man create an almost desperate need for generosity and modesty, 
in our efforts to make sense, and joy, out of what we know, ‘We need billions of 
dollars and thousands of talented new scholars - but most of all we need clarity 
of spirit and purpose, 


It is not a dull time for considering the relation between scholarship and public 
policy. 
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GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group I 


Leader: Dean L, A, Brown Recorder: Sister John Baptist, C.S.J. 
Transylvania College St. Joseph's College for Women 


Consultant: Dean Frank W, Smith 
Huron College 


Group I met in the Colonial Ball Room of the Muehlebach Hotel, Forty-eight 
persons were present, The discussion centered about three main topics: 

I, The liberal arts approach to the teaching of the sciences and similar dis- 
ciplines; II, The benefits or disadvantages to the small college of the National 
Defense Education Act; III, The study of foreign languages, 


I, The first topic to be discussed was introduced by the question: What has 

been done in teaching science (or similar disciplines) from a liberal arts 
point of view? The various answers revealed that certain colleges are doing 
this to some extent by giving courses in general education with liberal arts as 
a background, While science courses are required, these are not used as 
stepping stones to further work as a biologist or physicist, for example. Some 
colleges include a history of science to give a broader background, thus dis- 
tinguishing these courses from those which are strictly professional, An inter- 
esting example of this same trend was cited of a course called ''Foundations of 
Science", a senior course, 2 credit hours, in which eight departments (social 
as well as the natural sciences) of a college cooperated, Each of the eight 
different teachers reviewed the history of his discipline and its impact on 
society. There were no laboratory hours as the elementary required science 
course had been taken by all, After a year's trial this course was reduced to 
two professors, since each of the previous eight had tried to cover too much, 
Students, how ever, who plan to major in science might omit the course in 
general education, It was found that if students take a general survey course, 
the second science course may be more intensive, Of all the science depart- 
ments it was noted that the chemistry department seemed most reluctant to 
give in to general education courses, 


Several objections were raised in the discussion to survey courses which have 

a tendency to attempt to cover too much, Reference was made to ''New College" 
where initial courses are designed to teach students to teach themselves, It 
was generally conceded that it is better to take 2 or 3 "blocks" of a subject 

field and study them deeply. The stereotyped chronology followed in the usual 
survey course is not necessary if the student comes away with certain estab- 
lished basis concepts, 


Some time was spent on the definitions of general education and science in 
relation to liberal arts in an attempt to prove that there is not the dichotomy 
usually supposed between science, whichis "part and parcel of the humanities, " 
and the liberal arts, It was agreed that the dichotomy is between the liberal 
arts and technical study. 


If there is no opposition between the humanities and science, what is being done 
for science majors to give them a liberal arts background? This question 
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brought forth the suggestion that they be required to take the general educa- 
tion courses in science and in social science, 


An example of the complete accord between the humanities and natural science 
was given by one participant who said the "enunciation of Darwin's theory of 
evolution was as creative an act as the composition of a piece of literature, "' 
but in the teaching of these two disciplines we have a different objective; one 
is appreciation and the other is problem-solving, 


The objection was made that a chemistry major, for example, may feel no 
obligation to society. The adherents of the liberal arts approach maintained 
that the whole area of meaning and responsibility to society ("What does this 
mean to society?") should be studied, A course in the philosophy of science 
would seem desirable to implement this, 


Liberal arts colleges usually make philosophy (and sometimes religion) a re- 
quirement for just this reason--as one of the objectives of the liberal arts is 
"acquainting the student with the fundamental facts of our civilization, " 


Il, The second general area was introduced by the question: ''What are the 
benefits or disadvantages to the small college of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act?'' It was conceded that the greatest help will come through the Act's 
graduate school assistance where good teachers will be trained for the col- 
leges, While it is true that the greatest single weakness of the Act (especially 
in the case of women students) is the loan program, this has advantages over 
other plans in that the interest is low; there is no obligation to pay immediately; 
and the 'forgiveness'' clause may cancel half in certain instances, 


Another objection was raised that because of the Act, enrollments would in- 
crease and yet noghing is being done by it to help increase faculty, It was 
pointed out that the government may expand the Housing Act to include education- 
al facilities. There is no provision for aid to colleges for language laborator- 
ies except as "equipment" included in the institutes for language teachers 
sponsored by the Act, 


III, Some further discussion touched on making admission standards higher. 
Reference was made to a remark by one of the main speakers that four years of 
a language should be required but the consensus was that the colleges are in no 
position to put this into practice until the high schools change their courses of 
study, This, it was felt, would not be brought about until languages were 
started in the elementary schools, Colleges, however, still control teacher- 
training and the "well-trained, orientated" prospective teacher will correct 
this deficiency over a period of time, It was suggested that since so many 
subjects are taught in the grades ''gifted'' students alone should be given 
language. This would save time. 


The present situation of the study of languages in college was greatly deplored. 
Many colleges require a "proficiency" in language and some substitute this for 
courses, Everyone from college, however, should learn at least one language 
well, This change of attitude, it was felt, is reflected in the National Defense 
Education Act, 


At present B.B, A, majors avoid languages; Education-majors need no language. 
Science courses and the proliferation of subjects cause the ''squeeze" and 
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languages go despite the fact that we are agreed in theory that a liberal arts 
college should give pre-professional rather than professional training. 


The group was divided on the subject of advanced placement. Some felt this 
would lower standards in college, The word "accelerate'' was chalienged not 
because of proliferation of courses but because we have to make up high school 
deficiencies and hence are paying college teachers for high school work. 
Advanced standing on the other hand has had the opposite effect: students go 
directly into sophomore courses, 


It was thought that language teaching has taken on, or will take on, a complete- 
ly ''new look"; that what we need today is to teach pupils to speak the language 
of everyday usage, not to pursue the literary approach alone as some colleges 


have been doing, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Sister John Baptist, C. S.J. 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group II 


Recorder: Dean George N. Redd 


Leader: Dean C, Scott Porter 
Fisk University 


Amherst College 


Consultant: Dean Robert P. Ashley 
Ripon College 


The impact of changes taking place in the world today upon American higher 
education makes it apparent that there is now needed a sense of direction and 
stability in liberal education, if it is to serve a useful purpose in American 
society. Among recent developments apparently affecting the course of liberal 
education are rapid advances in technology, widespread comparisons of 
American higher education with that of Soviet Russia, since the advent of 
Sputnik, and demands upon the college for personnel and services by govern- 
ment, business, andindustry. Inherent in the total situation are conflicting 
notions concerning the goals and the scope of liberal education and the kind of 


person the liberal arts college should produce. 


Beset by these conditions, the American college faces the danger of becoming 
engaged in vague competitive efforts, directed toward unidentifiable and 
unattainable goals, This is already reflected in the multiplicity of new and 
diverse curricula in colleges, as well as in the unrestrained proliferation of 
course offerings within traditional curriculum patterns, There are now being 
advanced schemes to change even the total patter of education in America, in- 


fluenced by recent developments in Soviet Russia, There are many dangers 
inherent in this situation, and they may be averted through a forthright re- 
affirmation of the fundamental principles basic to the structure of American 
education in general and higher education in particular, With this accomplished, 


needed improvements may proceed within the accepted pattern, 


There are many obvious adjustments necessary in American higher education 

if it is to achieve meaningful direction and stability, which is needed during 
these times. Among them are (1) possible improvements in the structure and 
scheduling of courses in the liberal arts college to provide for the student more 
free time for reflective thinking and purposeful independent study; (2) provid- 
ing greater opportunities for the fullest possible development of the superior 
student; (3) directing efforts toward the improvement of college teaching, par- 
ticularly in the foreign languages. These are just afew. Many others could 


be mentioned, 


There is needed in the American college free periods at certain intervals dur- 
ing the year, when everything is quiet and unhurried -- neither classes nor 
organized activities of any kind are scheduled, These periods would have a 
cominon purpose: To place the student on his own; to provide for him oppor- 
tunities to engage in creative and scholarly enterprises; to enable him to re- 
think his experiences and to integrate the various segments of knowledge 
gained into a meaningful whole. There are institutions in which this practice 
prevails. For some it is a policy involving the entire institution; for others 

it is a matter of departmental discretion, Usually, these arrangements are 
designated as reading periods, placed either between Winter and Spring terms 
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or immediately before the final examinations. 


It is possible that additional free time may be provided for students and 
teachers alike by reducing the number of courses required of full-time stu- 
dents and the number of class meetings per week for which these courses are 
scheduled, Students frequently compiain that they are unable to do their best 
work because they are overloaded with unrelated courses; and that course re- 
quirements placed upon them by some instructors are excessive and unreason- 
able, A major difficulty involved here is arriving at objective criteria for 
determining full-time students and faculty loads and for equating course re- 
quirements imposed by instructors, 


Among the most encouraging advances in higher education made in recent 
years is the growing recognition afforded the superior student on the college 
campus and the increased attention given to the development of honors pro- 
grams and other devices to enrich and give direction to his education, The 
paramount objective of the honors program is to give recognition to individual 
differences in ability to learn and to give the superior student an opportunity 
to advance through college in a genuine scholarly atmosphere, free of the 
routine and fragmentation of the conventional college program. These pro- 
grams are well-developed in such pioneer institutions as Swarthmore and 
Amherst and many other excellent liberal arts colleges, large and small, too 
numerous to mention, They are regarded as providing a real and genuine 
intellectual experience, which serves as an excellent basic preparation for 
graduate study. 


Honors programs of this kind have certain common characteristics: they are 
limited to the upper college years and are operated on a departmental basis; 


they provide for concentration in the student's field of special interest or in 
broader areas of knowledge; they constitute about one-half of the student's 
total program of studies; they place a premium upon the integration of knowl- 
edge and experience as opposed to fragmentation; they emphasize independent 
study and investigation; they are organized around special seminars and 
colloquia; and they utilize the oral and written comprehensive examinations 
as an evaluative device. 


Along with the departmental programs characteristic of Swarthmore and 
Amherst, there have emerged plans at other institutions ranging from honors 
sections of freshman and sophomore courses to a complete four-year "honors 
college" within a college, where the superior student is placed at the begin- 
ning of his college career, In spite of the increased number of honors pro- 
grams, there is enrolled in them a very small percentage of the total American 
college population, 


Another closely related device serving the interest of the superior student is 
the Advanced Placement Test Program of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Through this device preparatory schools have organized advanced 
college level courses, designed to serve the interests of superior students 

and to guarantee needless duplication in college of materials mastered in these 
courses while in preparatory school, Students completing such courses are 
placed in advanced ones in the same field when they enter college, 


There is growing realization that much poor teaching prevails in the American 
college. Inno other area in the college curriculum is there more need for 
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improvement than in the foreign language field. The American college student 
is unable to communicate effectively in a foreign language even after several 
years of study. The rapid succession of events in the world in which we live 
makes for the educated person a thorough knowledge of foreign languages 
immediately necessary and important. The amount of language study required 
by colleges is not adequate to meet present day needs, It is possible that the 
problem of foreign language instruction will have to be met and settled on the 
lower levels, It should begin in the elementary school and continue through 
high school and college. Colleges should keep the skills alive by requiring 
students to read, in their major fields of study, books and articles written 

in foreign languages, Students advancing through college with this background 
will constitute an able corps of future foreign language teachers for both school 


and college. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George N, Redd 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group III 


Dean James N, Primm 


' Leader: Dean Perry F, Kendig Consultant: 
Hiram College 


Roanoke College 


Recorder: Dean Marshal! B, Hulbert 
Lawrence College 


Thirty-three persons were in attendance at the meeting held by Group III, 


Most of the two hour period was spent in a discussion provoked by Dean 
Bundy's suggestion that federal aid to higher education is "inevitable", Ques- 
' tions concerning the inevitability of such aid as well as its desirability were 
raised, During this discussion it developed that approximately 50% of the 
colleges represented had used or had applied for federal loans to finance 
dormitories and that 75% more had applied for money made available through 
the National Defense Education Act for student loans, It was also brought out 
that (1) since there was a practical limit beyond which private colleges could 
not raise their tuition fees and (2) because the present tax structure tends to 
limit individual income from which philanthropies can be expected, certain 
private colleges would virtually be compelled to accept federal aid to continue 


in business, 


Some time was spent describing various forms of scholarship and loan assist- 
ance now provided by various states (Illinois, New York, California, etc.) to 
assist students in attending both private and public colleges and in reviewing 
the growth of financial assistance to colleges now made available through the 
efforts of various foundations of Independent Colleges. 


As a means of achieving a somewhat more equitable distribution of students 
between the private colleges and public tax-supported institutions, which in 
turn might effect certain economies by cutting down or postponing present 
building requirements for the latter, it was suggested that the charges or fees 
in state institutions should more nearly reflect their cost of instruction and 
that to offset these higher costs ample provision should be made for financial 
aid to those students who need such assistance, This point of view was sup- 
ported by a 2/3 affirmative vote. Some of those opposed to this statement of 
opinion thought it reflected a lack of realistic thinking (e.g, that many students, 
even though fees at public supported institutions were more nearly equalized 
with those of the private colleges, would, for various reasons, prefer the 
public supported institution and thus the situation would remain unchanged. ) 
Others felt that the declaration of such an opinion might lend support to the 
"class nature" conflict between public and private education. There was also 
the suggestion that some private colleges which are now reluctant to raise 
their fees because they feel it would lessen their chances for enrolling many 
good students, should be urged to forego the competitive advantages which 
lower fees and large scholarships might give them and follow the recommen- 
dation voted with reference to state institutions, It was also thought they might 
employ loans as well as scholarships to aid worthy students, thus mitigating 
somewhat the demoralizing effects of such keen competitive efforts aimed at 
enrolling ''the top" students, 





_ After discussing at some length the various types and conditions attached to 

' existing federal aid plans (research, loans, etc.) and the present situation in 

| the colleges with respect to the use now made of student loans from various 
sources, some attention was given to the possibilities for better use of physical 
' and human resources now at the disposal of the college. Such matters as 

' more efficient use of classroom space, the cooperative use of faculty members 
by several colleges, the use of student and professional secretarial help to 

» assist faculty members with large work loads, safeguards against undue pro- 

| liferation of courses, and efficient class sizes came in for comment, Also 

| stressed was the need to encourage faculty members, even in the smaller 
colleges, to undertake research and scholarly studies in the time made avail- 
able to them through more efficient use of their efforts in teaching. 


Respectfuily submitted, 


Marshall B. Hulbert 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group IV 


Leader: Dean Howard S. Greenlee, Coe College 


Son sultant and Recorder: Brother Julius, F.S.C,, Dean, Saint Mary's College 


The chairman opened the discussion by questioning whether the interest of 
business and industry in scholarship and communication was a real one or 
whether it was based on expected practical outcome, Industry is interested in 
men who have acquired the tools of communication but these tools of communi- 
cation are a natural outgrowth of an understanding of a language or a culture, 
Therefore it seems that the responsibility of the college is to harmonize the 
pragmatic and the ideal in the mind of the student, Representatives of in- 
dustry repeatedly say that they want liberally educated men yet they hire 
technicians and ignore liberally educated men. How are colleges to operate 
under such conditions? It was agreed that here again the responsibility of 

the college is to harmonize. We must develop men with a technical training 
and with a liberal understanding of man and society, At this point a distinction 
was drawn between large industries and small business and their effects upon 
college programs, Large industries usually have training programs and do 
not depend as heavily upon colleges for technical training, Small businesses 
must frequently depend quite heavily upon men who have received technical 


training in college. 


The colleges themselves must beware of seeking "technically" educated faculty 
members, The danger of the drive for men educated in a specialty might it- 
self prove a drawback to the liberal atmosphere and the liberal education which 
the college has dedicated itself to give. 


A suggestion was made that society should set up a process aside from the 
liberal arts to train students in the various techniques needed to get a job, A 
student might thus partake of one or both of these educative processes, But 
interference and overlapping should be avoided, 


The question of the matter of grants was discussed at some length. The ad- 
vantages and the evils of grant money in a college were pointed out, There isa 
danger of diluting college programs by too much diversity, And, there is the 
danger of encouraging a faculty member to devote his time to research or to 
fulfilling the conditions of a grant to the detrirnent of his college teaching, 
Grants should be handled directly by the college and portioned out judiciously to 
faculty members, 


The problem of grants to particular departments poses a ticklish problem of 
reimbursement and of salary consideration. This is true particularly where 
faculty loads must be reduced in order to comply with the conditions of the 
grant, It would be wise to have a clear understanding with faculty members or 
with departments before application for grants are made, With this clear under- 
standing it is comparatively easy to encarage individuals to seek grants and at 
the same time to place limits upon the outside work which the university or 
college will undertake, 





It is a valuable 


Adult education would fall somewhat under the same heading, 
' contribution to the community and should be encouraged within limits. 


The Scholar and Public Policy. How can we safeguard the scholar, first on 
campus and secondly to the public. There may be dangers on the campus in 

_ the sudden expansion of small colleges. Some of these colleges may even 
double in size within ten years, This means an addition of many young faculty 
members. The preponderance of young teachers may overshadow the tradi- 
tional scholars in the faculty. New blood and fresh viewpoints are always 
wholesome; however, we must look to the presentation of traditional values and 
traditional atmosphere established on campus. One can easily be lost site of 
in a too eager concern about the other. Small colleges in general demand a 
more liberally educated faculty than does the large university. There is more 
disciplinary communication, more discussion and understanding of the other 

| discipline's point of view and more dedication, The public must be sold on the 
| value of scholarship and the need for the support of scholars, The scholar is 
the source of the security and the quality of the community, The college is 
faced with the problem of developing ways of interpreting the role of scholar- 
ship to the community, This is especially true since the scholar must endeavor 
to criticize and uplift the community, The fault in this matter of interpretation 
may be that of the college, The college must interpret its role to the com- 
munity and it must endeavor to be as good as it says itis, 


By wav of summary, quite a few comments were made on the necessity for 
keeping standards high especially in the face of the increasing enrollments. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Brother Julius, F.5.C, 
Recorder pro tem 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group V 


Leader: Dean Nancy Lewis Consultant: Dean Ellsworth P, ‘\/oods 
Fembroke College Drake University 


Recorder: Dean Robert A, Nicholson 
Anderson College 


The group discussion was opened with observations concerning the shifting 
relationship of government to education, It was observed that in the past the 
government has been more closely linked with technical education than with 
the liberal arts. Some members indicated the hope that increased interest on 
the part of the public in matters of freedom and of the liberating arts indicated 
an increasingly mature view of education, The other side of the issue was re- 
flected in the question: Is there genuine interest in li beral arts education or 
merely lip service? -- Does the public still consider higher education pri- 
marily utilitarian, as possibly indicated by the special consideration given in 
the National Defense Xducation -\ct to those entering the teaching profession? 


The group discussed at length the Student Loan portions of the National Defense 
Education Act, The most frequent point of view (and there were many variants, 
defying generalization) was that the massive nature of the federal program, and 
the effect this would have upon education, was the greatest value, While 

there was some feeling that private scholarship funds are sufficient for today's 
student population, it was acknowledged that only a program of this proportion 
will have an effect upon the parents of students 14-15 years of age, where the 
actual decision regarding college frequently is made, Sore members of the 
group tended to question whether lack of finances is the principal factor deter- 
mining whether qualified students attend college, The status of the student 
(who is still a dependent in many ways, and wants to be independent) must be 
raised in some manner. Such factors as the marriage pattern and the cultural 
pattern of our day are frequently powerful deterrents to attending college, but 
it was felt that the federal scholarship program, with its massive approach, 
might partially overcome these factors, <Also, sorne means must be found 

not only to help the student but to help the college, which in the future will be 
pressed to the limit of its resources merely to keep open, 


Senator Benton's objection to merely extending public schooling two more years 
along the same pattern was given consideration, It was generally observed 
that two more years may add an extension of time, but not an intensity of ef- 
fort; the compulsory aspects of the present high sch ool present many problems 
to colleges which would merely be intensified by two more years of the same 
type of education, It was agreed that the justification for true liberal educa- 
tion is a rather sophisticated, subtle argument, and public opinion must be 
cultivated to want liberal education, It was thought that the general public still 
equates college with football, and one more year of mathematics with defeating 
Russia, As was inevitable with a group of deans, the discussion turned to the 
question: What constitutes a good liberating education? The quality of the 
teaching was regarded as the most important factor. 





' It was agreed that a national commission on education, as Senator Benton sug- 

' gested, might serve a siznificant function, focusing attention on the broader 

' aspects of education, It likely would need to be an opinion-forrming group, a 
stimulus group, rather than a legislative organization, The question was 


raised, however, why an existing group, such as the Office of #ducation or the 
President's Conference on <ducation, cannot meet this need, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Robert A, Nicholson 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group VI 


Leader: Dr. Samuel L, Meyer 
College of the Pacific 


A report on this group meeting ) 


) 


for the printer's deadline, ) 


( 
( 
( did not reach the editor in time ) 
( 
( 





GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group VII 


Dean Ralph A, Irwin 


Leader: Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J. Consultant: 
University of Nevada 


Creighton University 


Recorder: Dean Merrill R. Patterson 
Marietta College 


The deans in Group VII from Boston to Denver and from Grand Rapids to 
Puerto Rico concerned themselves with: 1) articulation of high school and 
college offerings, 2) value of binary programs to broaden our engineering 
aspirants, 3) increased awareness of the Russian system of education, and 


4) the status of the liberal arts today. 


Preliminary to the discussion, the leader briefly reviewed important points 
taken from the morning speeches of Harvard Dean McGeorge Bundy and forme 
U., S, Senator from Connecticut William Benton, 


These opening statements elicited the thought that the intellects of our pre- 
college youngsters must be more specifically challenged, that we had better 
pay heed to recommendations for high schools in the Conant Report, that we 
must cease to 'water down' materials on the elementary levels. Time can be 
saved, for example, by putting elernentary languages in the grade school, a 
practice already proving itself in Metropolitan New York, 


Considering the time element, some members of the group were moved to 
express themselves on the value of the binaries in engineering now enjoyed 

by many colleges. On the whole, a student in this program has an opportunity 
1) to determine whether engineering is really his field, 2) to absorb more 
thoroughly the knowledge of basic science necessary for his profession, 3) to 
be exposed more fully to social, historical, artistic, and literary areas of 
knowledge. Since the question persists that liberal arts colleges are becoming 
more and more professional, a five year term for satisfying the requirements 
for the Bachelor's degree in arts and sciences is not beyond probability. As 
Dean Bundy warned: we must be concerned with the problem of ever widening 
knowledge, One can plainly see that as knowledge grows in a particular subject, 
the areas of ignorance, even for the specialists, will increase, A scientist 
may quickly become a non-scientist in his own or allied fields. 


Associated with the idea that we need more years for the teaching and assimila- 
tion of the liberal arts is the opposite thought that time is running out, The 
question raised by Senator Benton whether the Russian system of education is 
superior to ours, along with his observation that the U,S.S.R. goes infor 
'60% liberal education', was explored, Where, said one dean, can we find an 
accurate picture of Soviet education? Ninety-day tours by statesmen or edu- 
cators may bring back to this country, sweeping, even striking, statements: 
but we still need to know more, The group concluded that true liberal educa- 
tion cannot really take place in Russia, because the spirit and concern for the 
individual necessary for making such education successful seemed lacking, 
Subject matter alone does not constitute the liberal arts. We must have free- 
dom on which to build ideals, an atmosphere not stifling to proper teaching. 
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The foregoing comments served as bridge to a review of the status of the 
“liberal arts today. Dean Bundy had dismissed in his morning paper the 

' traditional antagonism between the 'egghead' and the practical man as a false 
' issue, saying that the two are more friends than rivals. This point of view 

| was endorsed by Senator Benton, He reminded the morning audience that the 
' Horatio Alger men are gone, that the future calls for greater originality, that 
- vocationalism is on the wane, and that the liberal arts can no longer be con- 
sidered a luxury but a 'must' for all young people going into business or 
industry. His statement is echoed throughout the land by high public officials 
' and top business administrators. 


_ Traditionally cautious, the deans present took this enthusiasm cum grano salis, 
' Although much lip service is given to the liberal arts, we may fool ourselves if 
' we believe that a statement of credo is a statement of fact. Practically, the 
' personnel manager in engaging a young man usually stresses 'usefulness' in 
_ subject matter, If the liberal arts contribute to this desirable quality, well 
' and good. On a higher level, the junior executive looks for a special kind of 
' general usefulness called 'communication,' At the top, the president or chair- 
' man of the board usually envisages a philosophy embracing the liberal arts, 

_ The administrator, having no further need to demonstrate his usefulness, can 
| afford to theorize and idealize! 


_ Toward the end of the discussion, our group despaired of ever returning to a 
' completely prescribed liberal arts curriculum, since this would necessitate 
_ unanimity on the part of a faculty, This was declared impossible. 


_ Our deans, however, did agree with Senator Benton that we must cultivate in 
_ our students and in ourselves the ability to perceive obsolescence and that we 
_ should constantly remind ourselves that not everything is right because the 

' faculty voted it in 1909! 


' One thing is certain. We are on the verge of an era in which students will 
_become better, The real problem is faculty, Just as we were about to solve 

4 the problem of how to increase a diminishing supply - how to have and hold good 
_teachers - our discussion period came abruptly to an end, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Merrill R, Patterson 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group VIII 
Leader: Dean Arthur M, Cory, University of Texas 


Recorder: Dean William Peery, Tulane University 


Dean Cory suggested that the group begin by discussing questions growing out 

of the addresses of the morning but that it should feel free to discuss any other 

' subjects of common concern. 

From Dean Bundy's paper, ''Scholarship and Public Policy, "' the group selected 
“for discussion the paradoxical concept that the increase in modern knowledge is 
"also necessarily an increase in the amount of knowledge of which the individual 

E man, including the faculty member and the administrator, will be ignorant, 

| The group explored various irnplications of this concept. 


It was agreed that the continuing increase of knowledge necessitated a continuing 
review of curricula, Whether by order of a state supervisory body or voluntar- 
"ily by the faculty, curricula need to be revised to take the growth of knowledge 
'into account, In general, it was felt that a control over the proliferation of 
-courses is necessary, The tendency of some departments to respond to the 
| new situation simply be adding new courses was not approved, It was thought 
"that a better solution is to have departments modify existing courses in the 
vlight of the new knowledge, omitting that which in the new perspective looms 
‘less large, Some departments, it was pointed out, particularly those in which 

sadvance in knowledge has been most striking (e.g., physics), are quick to do 

their own reviewing and pruning of deadwood. Others, however, protect 

| fancied vested interests and respond to the new situation only by attempting 

to occupy more of the student's time. In the opinion of the group, curricular 
‘changes owing to the increase of knowledge can best be effected, not by direct 

action of deans or other administrators but by faculty action or by indirect 

‘administrative actions leading to faculty acceptance of changes, 


This discussion led the group to consider the empire-building efforts currently 
‘being made by some departments to obtain for their major a larger fraction of 
‘the entire course of study. The view was expressed that this tendency was more 
‘common among the sciences than in other departments, chemistry, geology, 
)and physics being particularly cited; though the point was made that where art 
and music are taught within the liberal-arts college rather than a college of 
fine arts, these disciplines, too, seek to enlarge the major, It was agreed that 
maximum as well as minimum limits should be placed upon the field of concen- 
ration. Most of the institutions represented, apparently, have maxima, of 
from 30 to 36 semester hours, but some do not. 


Since in the preceding discussion the sciences seemed to offer the greatest 
difficulty, the question was asked as to whether there is an effort in some 
quarters to convert the Bachelor of Science to a professional degree. Over 
Hthis prospect the group expressed anxiety, as over the rapid increase -- in 

the light of public opinion, currently to be expected -- in the number af students 
preferring to work for the B, S, rather than the B, A, degree, 





vif this solution were to be generally adopted, it was asked, what would become 
_ of big-time intercollegiate athletics, which in many institutions is accomodated 
in physical-education or other special programs for athletes. A number of the 
“institutions represented, it was reported, maintain no special programs for 
‘athletes. It was the consensus of the deans of those institutions which have 
' such special programs, moreover, that their holders of athletic grants-in- 
aid are not usually taking these special programs; physical-education 
programs are taken principally by those who wish to be high school coaches, 
"and they represent only a fraction of football players. 


' The grounds of discussion then widened to include the whole subject of the 
| influence of intercollegiate athletics on academic programs, It was pointed 
out that in discussions of this subject there is much myth, and that the finan- 
cial and related consequences of abandoning big-time athletics have not been 
sufficiently studied, The group seemed to be in agreement that the time re- 
4 ‘quired to become a proficient football player in contemporary big-time inter- 
‘collegiate athletics prevented, and would continue to prevent, many a football 
| player from being an acceptable student. The opinion seemed to be general 
that a different type of recruiting, a more honest recruiting, is called for. 
The group strongly condemmed the use of a double standard for athletes, 
'whether in admissions, or curricula, or exclusions, It felt that it was up to 
| the institutions to work in the conferences to make institutional, rather than 
‘present low conference, standards for eligibility prevail. 


' Discussion then turned to the problem of other students who are not interested 
‘in attempting the standard degree programs -- the student whose motivation 
‘for college is such that he wants the social and other benefits of having at- 
: ended college for a year or two but who has little or no expectation of achiev- 
ying adegree, It was generally agreed that, in the face of present and future 
sadmissions problems, institutions should ordinarily reserve their facilities for 
ybona fide degree candidates, They should, moreover, introduce whatever mach 
“inery is required to insure that the student makes steady progress toward his 
“degree, Most of those present seemed to feel that if a freshman or sophomore 
regularly took five three or four-hour courses, four of them ought to be in 
fulfillment of specific degree requirements. Freshmen and Sophomores, it 

as felt, should be permitted fewer electives than they are in many institutions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


William Peery 
Recorder 








GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group VIII 
Leader: Dean Arthur M, Cory, University of Texas 


Recorder: Dean William Peery, Tulane University 


Dean Cory suggested that the group begin by discussing questions growing out 
of the addresses of the morning but that it should feel free to discuss any other 


subjects of common concern, 


From Dean Bundy's paper, ‘Scholarship and Public Policy, '' the group selected 
for discussion the paradoxical concept that the increase in modern knowledge is 

also necessarily an increase in the amount of knowledge of which the individual 

man, including the faculty member and the administrator, will be ignorant, 

The group explored various implications of this concept. 


It was agreed that the continuing increase of knowledge necessitated a continuing 
review of curricula, Whether by order of a state supervisory body or voluntar- 
ily by the faculty, curricula need to be revised to take the growth of knowledge 
into account, In general, it was felt that a control over the proliferation of 
courses is necessary. The tendency of some departments to respond to the 
new situation simply be adding new courses was not approved, It was thought 
that a better solution is to have departments modify existing courses in the 
light of the new knowledge, omitting that which in the new perspective looms 
less large, Some demrtments, it was pointed out, particularly those in which 
advance in knowledge has been most striking (e.g., physics), are quick to do 
their own reviewing and pruning of deadwood, Others, however, protect 
fancied vested interests and respond to the new situation only by attempting 

to occupy more of the student's time. In the opinion of the group, curricular 
changes owing to the increase of knowledge can best be effected, not by direct 
action of deans or other administrators but by faculty action or by indirect 
administrative actions leading to faculty acceptance of changes, 


This discussion led the group to consider the empire-building efforts currently 
being made by some departments to obtain for their major a larger fraction of 
the entire course of study, The view was expressed that this tendency was more 
common among the sciences than in other departments, chemistry, geology, 

and physics being particularly cited; though the point was made that where art 
and music are taught within the liberal-arts college rather than a college of 

fine arts, these disciplines, too, seek to enlarge the major, It was agreed that 
maximum as well as minimum limits should be placed upon the field of concen- 
tration. Most of the institutions represented, apparently, have maxima, of 
from 30 to 36 semester hours, but some do not, 


Since in the preceding discussion the sciences seemed to offer the greatest 
difficulty, the question was asked as to whether there is an effort in some 
quarters to convert the Bachelor of Science to a professional degree, Over 
this prospect the group expressed anxiety, as over the rapid increase -- in 

the light of public opinion, currently to be expected -- in the number of students 
preferring to work for the B, S, rather than the B, A, degree, 





If this solution were to be generally adopted, it was asked, what would become 
of big-time intercollegiate athletics, which in many institutions is accomodated 
in physical-education or other special programs for athletes. A number of the 
institutions represented, it was reported, maintain no special programs for 
athletes. It was the consensus of the deans of those institutions which have 
such special programs, moreover, that their holders of athletic grants-in- 

aid are nat usually taking these special programs; physical-education 
programs are taken principally by those who wish to be high school coaches, 
and they represent only a fraction of football players. 


The grounds of discussion then widened to include the whole subject of the 
influence of intercollegiate athletics on academic programs, It was pointed 
out that in discussions of this subject there is much myth, and that the finan- 
cial and related consequences of abandoning big-time athletics have not been 
sufficiently studied. The group seemed to be in agreement that the time re- 
quired to become a proficient football player in contemporary big-time inter- 
collegiate athletics prevented, and would continue to prevent, many a football 
player from being an acceptable student. The opinion seemed to be general 
that a different type of recruiting, a more honest recruiting, is called for. 
The group strongly condemmed the use of a double standard for athletes, 
whether in admissions, or curricula, or exclusions, It felt that it was up to 
the institutions to work in the conferences to make institutional, rather than 
present low conference, standards for eligibility prevail, 


Discussion then turned to the problem of other students who are not interested 
in attempting the standard degree programs -- the student whose motivation 

for college is such that he wants the social and other benefits of having at- 
tended college for a year or two but who has little or no expectation of achiev- 
ing a degree, It was generally agreed that, in the face of present and future 
admissions problems, institutions should ordinarily reserve their facilities for 
bona fide degree candidates, They should, moreover, introduce whatever mach 
inery is required to insure that the student makes steady progress toward his 
degree, Most of those present seemed to feel that if a freshman or sophomore 
regularly took five three or four-hour courses, four of them ought to be in 
fulfillment of specific degree requirements. Freshmen and Sophomores, it 
was felt, should be permitted fewer electives than they are in many institutions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


William Peery 
Recorder 








GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group IX 
Leader: Dean J, Carlyle Sitterson Consultant: Dean Dudley Wynn 
University of North Carolina University of New Mexico 


Recorder: Rev. Charles E, Sheedy, ©. S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


Schools cof business at the undergraduate level in universities contend that 
business education is as liberal as liberal education so-called, This 'moving 
in" on us is atribute, but we ought to make them prove it, and at the same 
time we ought to examine our position, One thing seemingly we cannot deny: 
that we get our shot at them. From forty to sixty per cent of the under- 
graduate business curriculum is supplied by the liberal arts college. But are 
the courses which we give them truly educative? Or are they just random 
slices off of ours? 


We say it is a question of attitude: not to make a man a better merchant or 
doctor, but to enrich his life and make him a better person, Can we distinguish 
between a course or courses as "liberal" and "not liberal''? We talk about 

both the "course" and the "approach" to the course; and we realize all too 
keenly that a so-called liberal course can be taught in an illiberal fashion, 
while a pro-professional course can be taught liberally. Yet we would say 
first of all that some concerns are more important than others, and that the 
things which are going to sustain us ultimately are the long-lived thoughts and 
questions, not the immediate problem of getting a lunik into orbit to compete 
with the Russians, In liberal education there is subject matter -- philosophy 
and literature are, for example, more clearly liberal than the course in 
embalming or cosmetology -- but beyond subject matter there is the question 
of an attitude towards life which liberal education should aim to create and 
nourish, It is somewhat ironical in this connection to note that the professional 
schools seem to be becoming more liberal, while the liberal arts coileges are 
becoming more professional, or pre-professional, 


What is the reason for the growing pre-professionalism in the liberal arts 
college? It may be attributable in part to the attitude of the teacher. Here he 
is, with his Ph, D,, and he may tend to visualize his students as projections of 
himself. The Fh. D, degree is the acme of liberal education, but it is a work 
of specialization supposing many years of rnore general studies. 


We say to each other that liberal education is better suited to the needs of 
contemporary society than types of specialized or professional education, But 
on what grounds precisely do we base this claim? Ferhaps one basis would be 
that liberal education, unlike specialization, encompasses most nearly the 
totality of human expericnce. Also we may assert -- and we should be able to 
prove -- that liberal education immensely widens the student's area of judg- 
ment and choice, and thus makes him more free because faced with more alter- 
natives, 


We need to do more with high schools than merely to belabor them, <A wonder- 
ful aid in this respect is association and conference between high school and 
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college teachers in the various subject-matter fields, Conference between 
school and college has been taken over by the schools of Eudcation, largely 

by our own default. We are guilty of a failure to recognize what is actually 
being done by the high schools, particularly in English, mathematics, foreign 
language and history. We ought to recognize what they do and build on it, and 
thus we can show what we expect from them: this is one of the best things we 
can do for the high schools, Fox example, should we teach for credit begin- 
ning foreign language in college and where should we start in freshman college 
mathematics? 















Yes -- liberal education, but for what? Merely competition? For survival? 
Or do we wish through liberal education only to buttress the democratic way 
of life? The aims of liberal education are all-important and need constant 
examination. We make a great thing of freedom of inquiry: this may be the 
"be all" of liberal education but not the "end all, '' because inquiry should end 
in some commitment. At any rate, we aim to produce graduates who are 
"intellectual, '' interested in ideas and the things of the mind, In fact this 
might be the one feature of liberal education that distinguishes it from profes- 
sional: that professional education is for something in the future, not yet 
begun, while liberal education is for now and the future, 












Respectfully submitted, 


Charles E, Sheedy, C,S.C, 
Recorder 
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GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group X 


Dean Victor A, Rapport 


Leader: Dean Eric H. Faigle Consultant: 
Wayne State University 


Syracuse University 


Recorder: Dean Tracy E, Strevey 
University of Southern California 


This group was composed of deans from a number of large universities, Dis- 
cussion was lively and ranged over a considerable number of problems and 
issues both related and unrelated to the general theme of the Conference, 
While conclusions were not reached, the discussion was helpfui in pointing up 
ideas and suggestions of mutual benefit to the group, 


The role of the scholar in formulating public policy gave rise to differing view- 
points, Some held that the scholar could well serve as an expert or consultant 
in his specialty but should not become involved in policy making or implementa- 
tion, It was recognized that the scholar by his research and information might 
well influence public policy decisions but in this process he should not lose 

his scholarly identification, 


A few believed that the academic profession owes an obligation to aid in "policy 
making" where the intelligence and expertness of the faculty rnember makes 
him invaluable both in action and knowledge, It was generally agreed that 
while a scholar might be an expert in one field, he should avoid posing as one 
in all fields -- in other words, the scholar needs a sense of balance and pro- 


portion, 


The distinction between a scholar speaking as a representative of his profession 
and/or his college or university, and as a private citizen was recognized as an 
important distinction but exceedingly difficult to accomplish in the public mind, 
It was felt that deans might help their faculty in this respect if the occasion 
arises where proper orientation and advice can be given, 


From this point the discussion ranged widely, One important area of concern 
revolved around the question of relations to the graduate schools and the need 
to consider ways and means by which the liberal arts can contribute to the 
training of college teachers, Faced with a shortage of teachers and with an 
absolute rise in the number of M, A. degree holders moving into college teach- 
ing, it was the expressed view of the group that graduate schools need to study 
their degree programs and objectives and that most certainly the academic 
departments of the liberal arts be involved. It was pointed out that unless the 
liberal arts be concerned, the teachers colleges will pre-empt the field and the 
net preduct may not be to our liking, It is well to remember that the training 
of secondary school teachers was once a primary function of the liberal arts, 
but through abdication it was taken over by teachers colleges and schools of 
education, which in their turn came to control the credential structure of our 
various states, 


In this connection some discussion focused on the need to evaluate and reward 
good teaching, It was recognized that evaluation is difficult and most procedures, 
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including campus gossip, are not entirely reliable, For those who are deans 
within large universities with graduate schools, the problem becomes more 
complex both in selection and promotional criteria, Again, the need for 
balance was stressed with a proper weighing of all evidence in order to gain 
an accurate profile. 


Such topics as research contracts and the need for the balance of support 
between the sciences and humanities was discussed in general terms. This 
was a good session but far too short really to "dig in'' and pinpoint many areas 
of interest and significance, 


Respectfully submitted, 


T, E, Strevey 
Recorder 











MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman Mary Phlegar Smith, The re- 
ports of the Treasurer and the Secretary were presented and accepted, and 

the following motion by Dean Stuit was unanirnously passed: ''The steady grow- 
th in the membership of the American Conference of Academic Deans has made 
it increasingly difficult to give adequate representation on the Executive Com- 
mittee to the various types of institutions and sections of the country composing 
the membership of this Conference. Therefore, it is moved that the Executive 
Committee be increased in size from four to eight elected members, each to 
serve for a term of four years, with two elected each year, The Nominating 
Committee is hereby instructed to present such nominations for the Executive 
Committee as will make this change effective,'' Prepared to accommodate this 
change in the Executive Committee, the Nominating Committee then presented 
its list (see next page) of officers and committeemen, The Secretary was 
instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the entire group, 


A telegram from Dean Ballaine of Adelphi College proposing that a resolution 
be drafted and adopted by the Conference creating a watchdog committee to 
follow the development of Federal Administrative Policies, Procedures,. and 
Practices implementing the National Defense Education Act was read by Dean 
Smith, Dean Strevey's motion that no action be taken on this proposal was 


passed unanimously, 
A vote of confidence in the 1958-59 officers was also recorded, 


Before adjournment, Chairman Smith introducted the new officers. 
MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman Smith informed the Committee that arrangements with the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges staff to take care of the ACAD housing and group 
meeting rooms had worked well, Following discussion of the difficulty of mail- 
ing name plates of ACAD members, Dean Stewart moved that the Association 
be requested to take over the mailing chore also, The motion was passed and 
Chairman Woodburne will make the request of Mr, Distler and Mr, Wormald, 


Some consideration was given to a suggestion which would limit the morning 
session of the Conference to one speech, after which group discussions would 
be held, No conclusion was reached to alter the present plan, 


A lengthy discussion developed three likely topics for the 1959-60 meeting: 

1) Federal Aid in Research; 2) Liberal Arts Colleges and Teacher Certification; 
3) New Methods of Teaching Languages and Science, The Committee was ad- 
journed with the request that other topics for the 1960 program be sent to Chair- 
man Woodburne and with the understanding that he would send a list of all topics 
to members of the Committee, asking their opinion on the most timely topic. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Paul A, Cundiff, Secretary 
January 6, 1959 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Dean Lloyd 5. Woodburne 


For Chairman 
University of Washington 


Dean Nancy D, Lewis 


For Vice-Chairman 
Pembroke College 


For Treasurer (1959-60) Dean W, E, Cadbury, Jr. 
Haverford College 


For Secretary and Editor Dean Frank M, Snowden 
Howard University 


For the Executive Committee, term to expire 
1961 


Rev. Charles E, Sheedy, C.S.C. 
Dean, University of Notre Dame 


1962 
Dean M, M, White Dean Tracy E, Strevey 
University of Kentucky University of S, Calif, 
1963 
Dean Frank W, Clippinger Dean Victor A, Rapport 
Drury College Wayne State University 


Respectfully submitted, 


Eunice C, Roberts J. Merrill Knapp Simeon E, Leland, Chairman 
Indiana University Princeton University Northwestern University 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Conies of the 1958 Proceedings were sent early in March to the 202 deans who 
attended the Miami meeting. 295 deans who did not attend the Conference also 
received copies at $3.00 each, 23 of these deans ordered too late for their 
names to be listed; 1l have not yet paid. Of the 525 copies printed, 10 others 
were ordered by Dean Scroggs (Okla, A, & M,), 7 were complimentary, and 
ll are on hand, 


Attendance at the 1959 Conference in Kansas City was 257, with 253 persons at 
the luncheon, 100 deans who planned to attend did not appear for registration; 
243 deans who could not attend reserved copies of the Proceedings, If the 100 
who failed to register order copies, approximately 600 copies will be mailed 
early in March, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Paul A, Cundiff, Secretary 
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AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 


Treasurer's Report - January 3, 1959 


ACADZMIC DZANS 


BALANCE ON HAND, January 3, 1958 $ 393.53 
RECEIPTS (January 4, 1958 - January 3, 1959) 
202 dues collected at Conference (2 $3, 00 $ 606,00 
229 dues collected since Conference () $3, 00 687,00 
1 dues collected @ $2.00 for 1957 2.00 
TOTAL FOR DUES: $1295, 00 
Cash collected for 155 lunches © $4,00 620.00 
TOTAL COLLECTED 1915,00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS: $2308, 53 
DISBURSEMENTS (January 4, 1958 - January 3, 1959) 
Oberlin College, expenses of Conference $ 193,81 
Hotel Delano, dinner 51.92 
Cash, for dinner 9,00 
Cash, for 157 luncheons 602,10 
ABC letter shop, for Froceedings 627.75 
Paul Cundiff, mailing expenses 95.13 
Batt, Bates, & Co., post cards & mailing 40.74 
M, J. Boucher, receipt book 3. 47 
TOLAL DISBURSEMENTS $1623, 92 
BALANCE.ON HAND, January 3, 1959 $ 684, 61 


Respectfully submitted, 


“7, E, Cadbury, Jr, 
Treasurer 
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Sister M, Mildred, O.P., 

Dean 

Henry J. Ryskamp 

Dean 

W,. £, McClure 

Dean 

John W, Hollenback 

Dean 

Sister Mary Justine, R.S.M, 

Dean 

James Newcomer 

Dean 

Algo D, Henderson 

Director, Center for Study of Higher 
Education 

Victor A, Rapport 

Dean, Liberal Arts 

Gerald Osborn 

Dean, Liberal Arts 
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MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College 
Minneapolis 4 
Carleton College 





Northfield 
College of St, Catherine 
St. Paul l 
College of St, Teresa 
Winona 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul 1 
Hamline University 
St. Paul 1 
Macalester College 
St, Paul 1 
St. Mary's College 
Winona 
St. Olaf College 
Northfield 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14 


MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College 
Jackson 
Mississippi College 
Clinton 





MISSOURI 

College of St. Teresa 
Kansas City 13 

Culver-Stockton College 
Canton 

Drury College 
Springfield 

Zvangel College 
Springfield 

Junior College of the School of 
the Ozarks 
Branson 

Lindenwood College 
St, Charles 

Marillac College 
Normandy 21 





Maryville College of the Sacred 
Heart 
St, Louis 

Missouri Valley College 
Marshall 

Park College 
Parkville 

Rockhurst College 
Kansas City 4 


Martin Quanbeck 
Dean 

Philip H, Phenix 
Dean 

Sister M, Rosalie 
Acadernic Dean 
Sister M. Emmanuel 





Dean 

Rev, W. =, O'Donnell 
Dean 

Charles R, Wimmer 
Dean 

Huntley Dupre 

Dean 

Brother Julius, F.S.C. 
Dean 

Orin M, Lofthus 

Dean 


E, W. McDiarmid 
Dean, Science, Literature and Arts 


L, T. Van Horn 
Dean 
Howard E, Spell 
Dean 


Sister H. Eileen 
Dean 

Paul Carpenter 
Academic Dean 
Frank W, Clippinger 
Dean 

Klaude Kendrick 
Dean 

Charles M, Evans 
Academic Dean 


Paulena Nickell 


Dean 

Sister Bertrande 
Dean 

Sister Elaine, D.C, 
Registrar 

Mother M, Wilkins 
Dean 


Willis L, Tompkins 

Dean 

Adolph Manoil 

Acting Dean 

Rev. Joseph E, Gough, S.J. 
Dean 
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MIS SOURI (Continued) 
Stephens College 
Columbia 
Tarkio College 
Tarkio 
University of kansas City 
Kansas City 4 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5 
Webster College 
Webster Groves 





MONTANA 
College of Great Falls 
Great Falls 





NEBRASKA 
College of St, Mary 
Amaha 





Creighton University 
Omaha 31 


Doane College 


Crete 
Duchesne College 
Omaha 3 
Hastings College 
Hastings 
Union College 
Lincoln 6 
NEVADA 
University of Nevada 
Reno 


NEW JERS ZY 
College of St, iflizabeth 
Convent Station 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton 





Newark College of Engineering 
Newark 2 

Princeton University 
Princeton 





NEW MEXICO 
astern New Mexico University 
Portales 











James G, Rice 

Dean 

R, VV. George 

Dean 

John Barnett 

Dean, Liberal Arts 

W, Francis English 

Dean, Arts and Science 

Carl Tolman 

Vice Chancellor, Dean of Faculties — 

Sister Dorothy Jane Van Hoogstrate, 
S.L. 


Monsignor J. J. Donovan 
President 


Sister M, Rosalin, R.S.M., 
Dean 

Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M. 
President 

Rev. William F, Kelley, S.J. 
Academic Vice resident 
Rev. Virgil Roach, S.J. 
Dean 

Daryl =, Williams 

Dean 

Mother Mary Mc Queeny 
Dean 

F, &. Weyer 

Dean 

George L,, Caviness 

Dean 


Ralph A, Irwin 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Sister Anna Concilio O'Neill 

Dean of Studies 

Anna Dragositz 

Director, Evaluation and Advisory 
Service 

William Hazell 

Dean of Adrainistration 

J, Merrill Knapp 

Dean 


Martin L, Cole 
Dean 








NEW MZXICO (Continued_ 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 





NEW YORK 
Brentwood College 
Brentwood, L,I, 
City College of the City of New York 
New York 31 
College of St, Rose 
Albany 3 
Columbia University 
New York 27 
D'Youville College 
Buffalo 1 
Elmira College 
Elmira 
Hunter College 
New York 2l 
Iona College 
New Rochelle 
Jesuit Educational Association 
154 ©, 23rd, N.Y. 10 
Le Moyne College 
Syracuse 3 
Manhattan College 
New York 71 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 
Purchase 


Maryrnount College 
Tarrytown 
New York 


Rosary Till College 
Buffalo 26 

St. Francis College 
Brooklyn 2 

St. John's University 
Jamaica 32 


St. Joseph's College for “Jomen 
Brooklyn 5 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 


United States Military Academy 
West Point 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke University 
Durham 





Dudley Wynn 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Sister Regina Miriam, C.S.J. 
Librarian 

Sherburne F, Barber 
Assistant Dean 

Sister Therese 

Dean 

William J, Mitchell 
Frofessor 

Sister Regina Marie 
President 

Cc, Victor Brown 

Dean 

Mina Rees 

Dean of Faculty 

Brother Hugh P, Tarrant 
Dean 

Rev. Joseph C, Glose, S.J. 
Regional Director 

Rev. Francis J, Fallon, S.J. 
Dean 

Brother Gregory, F.5.C, 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Mother C, Brady 

Dean 

fother E, M, O'Byrne 
President 

Mother M, Jogues Egan 
Dean 

Mother M, Raymond McKay 
Dean 

Sister M, Angela 
President 

Rev. Brother Henry, O.S.F, 


Rev. Frederick J, Easterly, C,M. 

Vice President, Student Personnel 
Services 

Sister John Baptist, C.S.J. 

Academic Dean 

Bric Tl, Faigle 

Dean, Liberal Arts and Speech 

Edwin D, Smith 

Assistant Dean 

Col, \Villiam °/, Bessel 

Deputy Dean of Faculty 


Barnet L, Jones 
Dean 
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NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 











University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


QHIO 





Ashland College 
Ashland 

College of St. Mary of the Springs 
Columbus 19 

College of Wooster 
\fooster 

Denison University 
Granville 

Findlay College 
Findlay 

Hiram Tollege 
Hiram 

John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18 

Kent State University 
Kent 

Kenyon College 

' Gambier 

Malone College College 
Canton 

Marietta College 
Marietta 

Mary Manse College 
Toledo 10 

Muskingum College 
New Concord 

Oberlin College 
Oberlin 


Ohio State University 
Columbus 10 
University of Akron 


Akron 4 
OKLAHOMA 


Benedictine Heights College 
Tulsa 

Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater 


Phillips University 
inid 


R, Florence Brinkley 

Dean, \/ornan's College 

Marianna Jenkins 

Associate Dean, Undergraduate 
Instruction, 
VfZoman's College 

J, Carlyle Sitterson 

Dean, Arts and Sciences 


L, =, Lindower 

Dean 

Sister Thomas Aquin, O.P. 
Dean 

William Taeusch 

Dean 

Farker =, Lichtenstein 
Dean 

II, O, Now 

Dean 

James N, Primm 

Dean 

Joseph F, Downey, S.J. 
Dean 

Bric N, Rackham 

Dean, Liberal Arts 
Frank ©, Bailey 


Dean 

Ronald D, Jones 
Dean 

Merrill R, Fatterson 
Dean 

Sister Mary Lawrence 
Dean 

Howard V, =Zvans 
Dean 

Blair Stewart 

Dean 


Robert ©, Dixon 

Associate Dean 

J. Osborn Fuller 

Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Ernest H, Cherrington, Jr, 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 


Sister Jane Marie Luecke, O.S.B., 
Dean 

Walter W, Hansen 

Robert B, !amm 

Dean, Arts and Sciences 

J, Clifford Shirley 

Dean, Arts 
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OREGON 
Pacific University 
Forest Grove 
Reed College 
Portland 2 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg 
Cedar Crest College 
Allentown 
College Misericordia 
Dallas 
Chestnut TIill College 
Philadelphia 18 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle 
Gannon College 
Erie 





Haverford College 
Haverford 

Immaculata College 
Immaculata 

Lebanon Valley College 


Lycoming College 
Williamsport 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
Rosemont College 
Rosemont 
St, Joseph's College 
Philadelphia 31 
Seton Hill College 
Greenburg 


Thiel College 
Greenville 


PUERTO RICO 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
Santa Maria, Ponce 





RHODE ISLAND 
Pembroke College in 
Brown University 
Providence 12 
Providence College 
Providence 8 
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Levering Reynolds, Jr. 


Dean 
R, H,. Sullivan 
President 


Karl D, Hartzell 
Dean 

S. A, Nock 

Dean 

Sister Marianna 
Dean 

Sister Loyola Maria 
Dean 

Frederic \V, Ness 
Academic Vice Fresident 
Rev. Louis Lorei 





Dean 

Rev, Wilfrid J, Nash 
President 

William E, Cadbury, Jr, 
Dean 

Sister Anastasia Maria 
Dean 

HMoward M, Kreitzer 
Dean 

David G, Mobberley 
Dean 


Ben Euwema 

Dean, Liberal Arts 

Mother Mary George 

Dean 

Rev. Matthew G, Sullivan, S.J, 
Dean 

Sister M, Murie? Flamman 
Dean 

Sister M, deChantal Leis 
Dean of Women 

Frederick M, Binder 

Dean 


Sister M, Joseph Lorraine, C.S.J, 
Dean of Administration 


Nancy D, Lewis 
Dean 


Rev. Joseph L. Lennon, O.P, 
Dean 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Newberry College 
Newberry 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College 
Sioux Falls 

Huron College 
Huron 

University of South Dakota 
Vermillion 

Yankton College 
Yankton 





TONNZESSEZE 
Fisk University 
Nashville 8 
University of Tennessee= 
Knoxville 





TEXAS. 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas 1 

University of Houston 
Houston 4 

University of Texas 
Austin 12 

Southwestern University 
Georgetown 


TAH 


Westminster College 
Salt Lake City 5 





VERMONT 
St. Michael's College 
Winooski 
VIRGINIA 


Hollins College 
Hollins College 

Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg 

Roanoke College 
Salem 

Virginia Union University 
Richmond 20 





WASHINGTON 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5 








Conrad B, Park 


Dean 

I, B. Hauge 
Dean 

Frank W, Smith 
Dean 


Elbert W, Harrington 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 
Ernest Hooper 

Dean 


George N, Redd 
Dean 

K, L, Knickerbocker 
Dean 


Walter HM, Delaplane 

Dean, Arts and Sciences 

Philip G, Noffman 

Vice President, Dean of Faculties 
Arthur M, Cory 

Dean 

Myron F, Wicke 

Dean 


M, C, Ballenger 
Dean 


Rev. Fanl A, Morin, S,S.<2. 
Dean 


Mary FPhlegar Smith 
Dean 

Edward Alvey, Jr. 
Dean 


Perry Ff, Kendig 
Dean 

Thomas il, Tlenderson 
Dean 


L. S. ‘Joodburne 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 








WIST VIRGINIA 
Morris Harvey College 
Charleston 





WISCONSIN 
Alverno College 
Milwaukee 15 
Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee 





Carroll College 
Waukesha 
Lawrence College 
Appleton 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3 
Milton College 
Milton 
Ripon College 
Ripon 
St. Norbert College 
West De Pere 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 
Viterbo College 
La Crosse 


WYOMING 
University of \/yoming 
Laramie 








larry Straley 
Dean 


Sister M, Providencia, O.5.F., 


Sister Mary Frederick, O.S.F. 
Dean 

Sister Mary Aquin 

President 


Morris N, Spencer 


Dean 

Marshall B, flulbert 

Dean 

Rev. A, J, Kochanski, S.J. 
Dean, Liberal Arts 

L, M,. Van tiorn 

Dean 

Robert P, Ashley 

Dean 

Rev. Vincent DeLeers 
Dean 

Mark H, Ingraham 

Dean, Letters and Science 
Sister M, Francesca 
President 

Sister M, Mynette 

Dean 


Ottis 1. Rechard 
Dean, Arts and Sciences 











LIST OF DEANS AND OTHERS RESERVING COPIES OF TH= 1958 PROCEEDINGS 





Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex., Walter H, Adams 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y., Francis K, Ballaine 
Albany State College, Albany, Ga., R, H, Simmons 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn,, Sister Thomas Albert, O.P. 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., C, Benton isline, Jr, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa,, Julian L. Ross 

American University, The, ‘7ashington 16, D,C., Ralph C, John 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O., W. Boyd Alexander 
Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz., Francis A, Roy 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz., Charles W, Meister 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark., Roland Dickison 

Austin College, Sherman Tex., J. B, Moorman 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., George B, Arbaugh 


Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Calif,., Thomas B, Merson 
Baldwin-‘/allace College, Berea, O., Fred &, Marris 

Barnard College, Columbia University, N,Y., Thomas P, Yeardon 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me,, Rayborn L, Zerby 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex., George M, Smith 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa,, Ruth L, Higgins 

Bellarmine College, Louisville, Ky,, Rev. John T, Loftus 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis,, Ivan M, Stone 

Benedict College, Columbia, 5,.C,, T, J. Hanberry 

Benjamin Franklin University, Washington 6, D.C,., 2, C, Bosworth 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., B. FR. ‘Veimer 

Bethel College, McKinzie, Tenn., Raymon Burroughs 

Bethel College, St, Paull, Minn,, Clifford =, Larson 

Birmingham- Southern College, Birmingham 4, Ala,, Cecil Abernethy 
Bishop College, Marshall, Tex,, H, C. Sun 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, S.C., Roy =, Vaite 

Boston University, Boston, Mass,, Sdward F., Graham 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., Nathaniel C, Kendrick 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, O,, Emerson Shuck 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga., J. W. Sharp 

Brentwood College, Brentwood, N, Y., Sister Mary Ignatius, C,S.J. 
Bridgeport, The University of, Bridgeport 4, Conn,, Clarence D, L. Ropp 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va., John ‘/, Boitnott 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn19, N, Y., Walter H, Mais 

Brown University, Providence 12, R, I., Charles H, Watts 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo 14, N, Y., Milton C, Albrecht 


Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J., Sister M, Inez, O.F, 

California, University of, Berkeley 4, Calif,, Lincoln Constance 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y,, Rev. William A, Scott, S.J. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, O., F-arl B, Mciachron, Jr, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C,, D, C, Dearborn 

Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, NMiich,, Cleon C, Richtmeyer 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, D, WwW, Tieszen 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky., Frank H, Heck 

Chapman College, Orange, Calif., \7. Marshon DePoister 
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Chicago, University of, Chicago 37, Ill., Robert =, Streeter 
Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 21, O., Charles K, Weichert 
Citadel, The, Charleston, S,C,, Ralph M, Byrd 

Claremont Men's College, Claremont, Calif., WW. Bayard Taylor 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., H, D. Jordan 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., tugene T, Adams 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N, Y., William F, Griffith 
Columbia College of Columbia University, New York 27, N, Y., John G, Palfrey 
Concord College, Athens, ‘/est V., David lirby 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn,, Gertrude =, Noyes 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y,, Francis ©, Mineka 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn,, Mack Wayne Craig 

Davidson College, Davidson, N, C., Frontis W. Johnston 

Davis and £lkins College, £lkins, W. Va., Thornas R. Rose 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del., Bruce Dearing 

Detroit, University of, Detroitl, Mich,, L, V. Britt, S.J. 

Dillard University, New Orleans 22, La., John S, Smith 

Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kan,, Sister Jerome Keeler 

Drew University, Madison, N, J,, Narry M, Taylor 

Dunbarton College of tloly Cross, \/ashington 8, D, ©,, Sister M, Madonna, C,S.G 
D'Youville College, Buffalo, N, Y., Sister Marie Christine 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind,, ‘Villiam M, Fuson 

Hast Carolina College, Greenville, N, C,, Leo W. Jenkins 
Eastern Baptist College, St, Davids, Pa., George S, Claghorn 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Mich., Bruce K, Nelson 
Elizabethtown College, Zlizabethtown, Pa., Roy E, McAuley 
Zlon College, Elon College, N. C,, H. H, Cunningham 

Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga., William C, Archie 

Zureka College, Eureka, Ill,, Clarence ®, Noe 


Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn,, William J. Healy, S.J. 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W, Va., George 2. Hunt 
Florida Christian College, Tampa 4, Fla., Clinton D, Hamilton 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla., J. Paul Reynolds 
Fordham University, New York 58, N, Y., Leo McLaughlin, 3.J. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., J. M, Darlington 
Freed-Iardeman College, Henderson, Tenn,, E, Claude Hardner 


= 


Furman University, Greenville, S. C.,, A, 2, Tibbs 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D, C., George Detmold 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Fa,, John 5S, Mclsaac 

George Washington University, The, ‘/ashington 6, D, C., Calvin D, Linton 
George Washington University, The, ‘“Vashington 6, D., ©,, O, S. Colclough 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D, ©., Rev. Joseph A, Sellinger, S.J, 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J., Sister M, Giovanni 

Gordon College, Beverly Farms, Mass,, iludson T, Armerding 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ind,, Carl Freider 

Goucher College, Baltiraore 4, Md,, Dlizabeth Geen 

Grambling College, Grambling, La., =. L, Cole 

Grove City College, Grove City, F'a,, “7. W. Swezey 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N, ©., Harvey A, Ljung 
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Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss,, William T. Sadler 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va,, William H, Martin 

Hardin- Simmons University, Abilene, Tex., H, B, Smith 

Harding College, Searcy, Ark., L. C, Sears 

Harpur College, Zndicott, N. Y., S. Stewart Gordon 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Calif,, Karl J, Bengston 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., W, C, Buthman 

Hesston College, Hesston, Kan,, Justus G, Holsinger 

Hillyer College, Ilartford1, Conn,, Pascal Poe 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., “Valter H. Durfee 
Hofstra College, Ilempstead, MN, Y., Marcus C, Old 
Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass., Rev. John J. Long, S.J. 
Mood College, Frederick, Md., Mary Frear Keeler 

Houston, University of, Houston 4, Tex., R. Balfour Daniels 

HMoward University, \/ashingtonl, D, C., Walter J, Hawkins 

Howard University, \/ashington 1, D, C., Frank M, Snowden, Jr. 
Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif., Homer P, Balabanis 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery 6, Als,, Faul T, Stone 

Huntington College, Huntington, Ind., Corinth Lange 


Idaho, The College of, Caldwell, Ida,, Ralph M, Sayre 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Ida,, Junius Larsen 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill., Iver Yeager 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16, Ill,, John Day Larkin 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill,, William T. Beadles 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y., Mloward Dillingham 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md,, Richard T, Tox 
Johnson C, Smith University, Charlotte, N. ©C., T. E, McKinney 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa,, Morley Mays 


King College, Bristol, Tenn., George A, Anderson 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn,, L., lL, Campbell 


La Grange College, La Grange, Ga., =, A, Bailey 

La Verne College, La Verne, Calif., Paul B, Baum 

La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa., Brother G, Robert, F,5S.°¢, 
La Sierra College, Arlington, Calif., Thomas A, Little 

Lake Srie College, Painesville, O., C, T, Ruddick 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., Glenn J, Christensen 

Leland College, Baker, La., Clarence I, Tlamilton 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass,, Clara M, Thurber 

Lincoln University, Jefferson Zity, Mo,, Oscar J, Chapman 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa,, Leroy D, Johnson 
Longwood College, Farmville, Va,, Sarl R. Boggs 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, Calif., 2. J. Anderson 
Louisville, University of, Louisville 8, Ky., J. J. Oppenheimer 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va., John M, Turner 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va,, Percy I!olraes Warren 
Mars till College, Mars ilill, N. o., R. M, Lee 

Marshall College, Huntington l, ‘7. Va,, J. F. Bartlett 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va., Martha S, Grafton 
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Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex., C. A, Anderson 

Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Mich., Sister M, Amadeus 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md,, Leon P, Smith 

Massachusetts, University of, Amherst, Mass., Fred V. Cahill 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill,, W. N, Grandy 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga., Malcolm Lester 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C,, Leishman A, “eacock 

Miami University, Oxford, O., William E, Alderman 

Michigan State University, Zast Lansing, Mich., Thomas H, Hamilton 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., John G, Bowker 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss,, James S, Ferguson 

Misericordia, College, Dallas, Pa., Sister Marianna, R.S.M, 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss., A. B, Lewis 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss., Zllene Ransom 

Mississippi State University, State College, Miss., J. Bettersworth 

Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey, Calif., R. V. Matteson 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa,, Marlyn A, Rader 

Morgan State College, Baltimore 12, Md., George ©, Grant 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga., F. ©, Witson 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston 4, West Va,, Harry G, Straley 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis., Sister Mary Sllen 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, R.S.M, 

Mount Saint Agnes College, Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Md., Sister Mary 
Magdala Thompson, R,5.M, 

Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St, Joseph, O., Sister Margaret Loretto 

Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St, Joseph, O., Sister Maria Corona 

Mount Saint Mary's College, Smmitsburg, Md., Rev. Francis P, Kearney 

Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan,, Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B, 

Mount Saint Vincent, College of, New York 71, N. Y., Sister Catharine Marie 

Mount Union College, Alliance, C,, William C. Wesley 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., Henry M, M, Richards 


Nazareth Coellege, Louisville, Ky., Sister Mary Ransom 

Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., Sister Rose Angela 

Nebraska “/esleyan University, Lincoln 4, Neb,, Sam Dahl, 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N, H., Paul 2, Schaefer 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. M., 

Alvin LD. Boston 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City, N. M., Arthur L, Bach 
New York University, Washington Square College, New York 3, N, Y., F. H. 
. McCloskey 

Newcomb Coliege of Tulane University, New Orleans 18, La,, John RX. Hubbard 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 59, Mass., Mother M, H. Quinlan 

North Carolina, University of, Wornan's College, Greensboro, N, C., Mereb ©, 
Mossman 

North Carolina College, Durham, N, C., G, T. Kyle 

North Georgia College, Dahionega, Ga., “7, D, Young 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla.,, L. IX. Bally 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Ida,, Thelinma B, Culver 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., Lewis =, Ferry 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, N. Y,, Mother St, Mary 
Caroline 

Notre Dame of Maryland, College of, Baltimore 10, Md., Sister Bridget Marie, 
B,B.N.wv., 














Oakland City College, Oakland City, Ind,, Curtis Ambrose 
Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, Ga,, George ©, Seward 

Ohio University, Athens, O,, Rush “lliott 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, O,, Oscar G, Darlington 

Ohio State University, Columbus 10, O,, H, F. Harding 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., George W, Burns 
Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla,, “/illiam E, Livezey 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla,, L, =. Solomon 
Oklahorna City University, Oklahoma City 6, Okla., L. L, Clifton 
Oklahorna College for Women, Chickasha, Okla,, Kenneth D, Young 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Ill., W. EZ. Snowbarger 
Olympic College, Bremerton, Wash,, Frederick C, Kintzer 
Omaha, University of, Omahal, Neb,, William H, Thompson 
Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore., Robert D, Clark 

Otterbein College, Westerville, O., F. J. Vance 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 6, O., Sister Mary Virginia, R.S.M, 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash., Philip =, tlauge 

Pan American College, Edinburg, Tex., II, A, Hodges 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Ia,, Charles Sloca 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 4, Pa,, Lloyd ‘7, Daly 
Yennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 4, Fa., Karl G, Miller 
Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, N, C,, Paul M, Wheeler 
Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh 13, Pa,, Albert B, Martin 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif,, F,. Raymond Iredell 

Portland State College, Portland1l, Ore,, John S, Swarthout 
#resbyterian College, Clinton, S, C,, George C, Bellingrath 
Principia College, Zlsah, Ill,, E. S, Leonard, Jr. 

Puerto Rico, University d, Rio Piedras, Sebastian Gonzalez Garcia 


Queens College, Flushing 67, L. IL, N. Y., Margaret Iiely 
Queens College, Charlotte, N, C., Curtis WV. R. Larson 


Cant 


Nuincy College, Quincy, Ill., Rev, Victor Hermann, O,F.M, 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va., W, A, Mabry 
Randolph-Macon “Joman's College, Lynchburg, Va,., Harriet D, JIudson 
Redlands, University of, Redlands, California,, M, J. Smith 

Regis College, Weston 93, IMass., Sister M. Lucilla, C,5.J. 
Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va., Robert F. Smart 

Ricks College, Texburg, Ida,, H,. ©. Bennion 

Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Mont., Ernest R, “ood 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla,, Schiller Scroggs 

Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Ill., J, &. Golay 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss,, ‘7, A, Waters 


Saint Josenh's College, North Windham, Me,, Sister Mary Stephanie 

Saint Louis University, St, Louis, Me., Martin F, Hasting, S.J. 

Salve Regina College, Newport, R. 1,, Sister Mary Rosalia, R.S.M, 

San Antonio College, San Antonial2, Tex., Clyde R, Nail 

San Francisco, City College of, San Francisco 12, Calif., Lloyd D, Luckmann 
San Francisco, University of, San Francisco 17, Calif., “dmond J, Smyth, S.J. 
Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clare, Calif., Rev, Hugh M, Duce, S.J, 
Scottsbluff College, Scottsbluff, Neb,, Frank J, “leager 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 99, Wash,, Philip F, Ashton 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N, C., Foster P, Payne 
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Shorter College, Rome, Ga., Allen S, Johnson 

Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y., Rev, Brian F, Duffy, O.F.M. 

Sierra Junior College, Auburn Calif., S. M, Barooshian 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass., J. Garton Needham 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Norma MacRury 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass,., Helen Randall 

South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn,, Robert S, Lancaster 

South Carolina, University of, Columbial, S. C,, Robert li, ‘Vienefeld 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, S, C., K. W, Green 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S, D,, Elbert W, Harrington 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Ia., J. B. Wooley 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla., James D, Morrison 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill,, T, W. Abbott 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill., William T, Going 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Tenn., G, =, Shankel 

Southwestem College, \/infield, Kan,, =, Dale Dunlap 

Southwestern State, Weatherford, Okla., Kirk ©, Naylor 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., Glenn A, Olds 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., P, H, Rhinelander 

Stetson University, De Land, Fla., Hugh Mc&niry, Jr. 

Steubenville, The College of, Steubenville, O,, Rev, Joseph T, Sullivan, T.O,R, 

Stockton College, Stockton 4, Calif., John R, Arnold 

Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass,, Rev. James J. Doyle, C,.S.C. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., Susan Cobbs 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., “Wm, C,H, Prentice 

St. Anselm's College, Manchester, N. H,, Rev. Joseph J, Gerry, O.S.B, 

St, Augustine's College, Raleigh, N. C,, Prezell R. Robinson 

St, Basil's College, Stamford, Conn,, Rev, S, J. Chrepta 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Ala,, Rev. Brian Zgan, O,S.B. 

St. Bonaventure University, St, Bonaventure, N, Y., Rev. Cornelius A, “Velch, 
O,F.M, — 

St. Francis, College of, Joliet, Ill,, Sister M, Claudia, 0.5.F, 

St, John College, Cleveland, O,, Thomas J, Murphy , 

St. John's University, Collegeville, Minn,, Dunstan Tucker, O,S.B, 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., Joseph J. Romoda 

St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, Ind,, Sister Mary Alma 

St. Mary's University, San Antonio, Tex,, Thomas J, Treadaway 

St. Xavier College, Chicago 43, Ill., O. W, Perlmutter 


Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kan,, Ben J, Wiens 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn,, Robert Mildram 

Texarkana College, Texarkana, Tex,, W. P, Akin 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 9, Tex,, Jerome Moore 
(Mail to Box 386, TCU Station, Ft, Worth 29, Tex.) 

Texas College, Tyler, Tex., Allen C, Hancock 

Texas Southern University, Houston, Tex,, H. Hadley 'lartshorn 

Texas Southern University, Houston, Tex., J, A. Pierce 

Texas ‘Vesleyan College, fort Worth 5, Tex., J. Zlmer Cox 

Texas Woman's University, Denton, Tex., Max L, Shipley 

Tift College, Forsyth, Ga,, Starr Miller 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn,, Arthur H, Hughes 

Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Tex,, Bruce Thomas 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass,, Charles ©, Stearns 
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Union College, Barbourville, Ky., J. H. Boyd 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., C. \W, Huntley 

United States Air Force Academy, Denver 8, Colo., Col, Robert F, McDermott 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md,, William S, Shields 

Upland College, Upland, Calif., =rnest Boyer 

Upsela College, East Orange, N, J., Carl Fjellman 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa,, William S, Pettit 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky., Sister M, Raymond 

Utah, University of, Salt ake City 1, Utah, Sterling McMurrin 

Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, N, Y., Alfred “I. Cope 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tenn,, Zwing F. Shahan 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsi, N. Y., Marion Tait 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky., Rev, Anthony H, Deye 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pa., Joseph I, Boyle 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va,, Lloyd J, Davidson 


Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N, C,, Edwin G, Wilson 
Walla Walla College, College Place, Wash., F, A, Meier 
Washington, State College of, Pullman, ‘Wash., S. Town Stephenson 
Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash., Albert W, Thompson 
Washington and Jefferson College, ‘Washington, Pa,, Xalph W, Thomas 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., Leon F, Sensabaugh 
Washington University, St, Louis, Mr., Thomas 5S, Hall 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass,, lla Keats Whiting 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex., ‘Valter H, Juniper 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, ‘7/7, Va., A. R, Collett 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N, C,, A, K, Hinds 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md., John D, Makosky 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., L. C, Dahl 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., John H, Forry 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash,, Paul J. Jackson 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif., Harold F, Snencer 

Whitworth College, Spokane 53, Wash,, Alvin B, Quall 

Wichita, University of, Wichita, Kan,, Margaret Habein 

Wilkes College, Wilkes Barre, Pa., Alfred W. Bastress 

Wilamette University, Salem, Ore,, Robert D, Gregg 

Wiliiam and Mary, The College of, Williamsburg, Va., ‘7. Melville Jones 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo,, Frank G, Edson 

Williams College, Williarnstown, Mass,, Robert R, R. Brooks 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, O,, Graydon W. Yaple 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, O,, John N, Stauffer 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C., Philip Covington 


Xavier University, New Orleans 25, La,, Sister Miriam Francis 


Yale College of Yale University, New Haven, Conn,, William C, De Vane 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. D,, <rnest Hooper 


Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, New York, N. Y., Virginia Potter Swank 
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